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= * We are by no means indifferent to the expedi- 
ency of the case. 








‘, we think ourselves 
prepared to prove, by fair reasoning and by ascertain- 


On the conirar 


ed fact, that the expediency of the thing is all on our 
side; that IMMEDIATE ABOLITION is the only secure 
and proper way of attaining the object which we all 


profess to have in view; that to defer the measure to a | 


distant period, and to admit the propriety of getting at 
. . a * 5 » + wy 

it by a course of mitigation, is the surest mode of frus- 
trating every hope we might otherwise entertai 1, and 
giving over the sla, 


! t ! , 
ne vpondGcare,’ 
VvonGEere, 


Rev : Dr. TuHomsoy - 


cs to imtermina! 


VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE. 
Extracts from the recent speech of Mr. Moore, 
in the House of Delegates of ‘Virginia, on 
the subject of Slavery. : 
_ It is utterly impossible for us to avoid the con- 
sideration of this subject, which forces itself upon 
our view, in such a manner that we cannot avoid 
it. As well might the Apostle have attempted to 
close his eyes against the light which shone upon 
him from heaven, or to have turned a deaf ear to 
the name which reached him from on high, as 
for this Assembly to try to stifle the spirit "Of en- 
quiry which is abroad in this land, as to the best 
means of freeing the State from the curse of sia- 
ea Che monstrous consequences which arise 
‘rom tac existence of slavery, have become expo- 
sed to open day ; the dangers arising from it, 
dare us in the face, and it becomes us as men, as 
ireemen, and the representatives of freemen, to 
meet aud overcome them, rather than to attempt 
‘0 escape, by evading them. 
x ery me now, sir, tu direct. your attention to 
“1 of the evil cousequences of slavery, by way 
“teen = ae of our maturely deliberating 
ane ¢ subject, and adopting some efficient 
evils rte oe the cause from which those 
past ne : the first place, I shall confine my 
sere —_ of those evils as affect the white 
tent ws meray. And even in that point 
- a “te ink that slavery as it exists among 
pe The egy ‘Tegarded as the heaviest calamity 
one ~ ver befallen any portion of the human 
thes ns oe back through the long course 
name = has elapsed from the creation to the 
Lacioranie gga shall scarcely be able to 
feempand Jeove whose situation was not in 
the oeke pects pre erable to our own, and that of 
F states in which negro slavery exists. 








True, sir, we shall see nations which have groan- 
ed under the yoke of despotism for hundreds and 
thousands of years, but the individuals composing 
those nations have enjoyed a degree of happi- 
ness, peace, and freedom from apprehensions, 
which the holders of slaves in this country can 
never know. ‘T'rue it is that slavery has existed 
almost from the time of the deluge in some form 
or other in different parts of the world, but al- 
ways, and every where, under less disadvantageous 
circumstances than in this country. The Greeks 
and Romans had many slaves, but fortunately for 
them there was no difference in complexion, 
which placed an impassable barrier between the 
, freeman and the slave, and prevented them from 
liberating the latter, and raising him to an equality 
/with the former. ‘They exercised an unlimited 
power over even the lives of their slaves, and 
being under but little restraint from principles of 
| humanity, they could guard agaimst danger, by 
| putting a part of their slaves to death. We ap- 
pear to be destined to see the evil constantly in- 
creasing upon us, whilst we are restrained upon 
the one hand, from raising them to the condition 
of freemen, by unconquerable prejudices against 
their complexion, and on the other from destroy- 


God, are equally invincible. But sir, [ must pro- 
ceed to point out some of the most prominent 
| evils arising from the existence of slavery among 
/us. And among these, the first I shall mention, 
is the irresistible tendency which it has, to under- 
mine and destroy every thing like virtue and 
_morality in the community. I think I may safe- 
ily assert, that ignorance is the inseparable com- 
| panion of slavery, and that the desire of freedom 
}is the inevitable consequence of implanting in 
| the human fuind any useful degree of intelligence ; 
it is therefore the policy of the master that the ig- 
norance of his s!aves shall be as profound as pos- 
puccten ; and such « state ef ignorance is wholly in- 


ciple or exalied iveling in the breast of the siave. 


‘right and wrong, of judging of the enormity of 
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ready crowded to excess, ja order to obtain a pre- | 


/which produces all the necessaries, and many of 


ing them, by feelings of humanity, which, thank | 


| though blessed by nature with all the advantages 
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hardly be denied, that it is to this circumstance | 
principally, if not selely, that we are to ascribe | 
the astouishing contrast between the prosperity of | 
the non-slaveholding, and slaveholding States of | 
this Union. Low many eases do we see around 
us, of men in moderate cireumstances, who, too 
proud to till the earth with their own hands, are 
gradually wasting away their small patrimonial 
estates, and raising their families in habits of idle- 
ness and extravagance? How many young men, 
(who, were it not for the prevailing prejudices of 
the country, might gain an honorable and honest ! 
subsistence by cultivating the soil,) do we see, at- 
tempting to force themselves into professions al- 


carious subsistence ? and how many of these do 
we sce resort to intempersnce to drown reflec- 
tion, when want of success has driven them te 
despair? We learn from those who have had 
ample means of deciding, that the situation of the | 
yeomanry of the middle and northern States is, 
in every respect, different from that of the same 
class of people in the slaveholding States. ‘There 
the farmer cultivates his land with his own hands, 


the comforts of life, in abundance. He rears up 
his children in habits of industry, unexposed to | 
allurements of vice, and instead of being a bur- 
then, they assist him in his labors. 

If, sir, we compare the face of the country in 
Virginia, with that of the Northern States, we 
shall find the result greatly tu the disadvantage of | 
the former. We shall see the Old Dominion, 


of a mild climate, a freitful soil, and fine naviga- 


ble bays and rivers, gradually declining in all that 
constitutes national wealth, “In thet part of the’! 
State below tide-water, the whole face of the | 
country wears an appearance of almost utter des- 
olation, distressing to the beholder. Tall and 


crime, or of estimating the high satisfaction which | 


; more intelligent beings. Hie is never actuated by 


the performance of an honorable act afiords to | 


‘those noble and inspiring motives which prompt | 


| the free to the performance of creditable and 
| praiseworthy deeds ; on the contrary, his early 
| habits, pursuits, and associations, are such as to 
bring into action all his most vicious propensities. 
He is habituated from his infancy, to sacrifice 
truth, without remorse, as the only means of es- 
caping punishment, which is too apt to be inflict- 
ed, whether merited or not. ‘The candid avowal 
of the fault, which a kind parent is disposed to re- 
gard in his child as the evidence of merit, is sure 
to be considered by the master, as insolence in 


a slave, and to furnish additional reason for in- 
| flicting punishment upon him. ‘The slave per- 
' . . . 
| ceives that he can never attain to the least dis- 


tinction in society, however fair and unexception- 
able his conduct may be, or even to an equality 
with the lowest class of freemen : and that how- 
ever innocent he may be, he is often liable to the 
| severest punishment, at the will of hireling over- 
seers, without év@n the form ofa trial. ‘he im- 
pulses of passion are never restrained in him by 
that dread of infamy and disgrace, which oper- 
ates so powerfully, in deterring freemen from the 
commission of acts, criminal or dishonorable ; and 
he is ever ready to indulge with avidity, in the 
most beastly intemperance, conscious that noth- 
ing can degrade him in the estimation of the 
'world. lis reason, beclouded as it is, tells him 
| that to hold him in slavery, is a violation of his 
/natural rights ; and considering himself as enti- 
itled to full remuneration for his labor, he does 





not regard it as a fault, to appropriate any part 
'of the master’s property to his own use. He 
‘looks upon the whole white population as partic- 
| ipating in the wrongs he endures, and never scru- 
| ples to revenge himself by injuring their property ; 
| and he is never deterred from the commission of 
| theft, except by fear of the punishment conse- 
| quent on detection. The demoralizing influence 
| of the indiscriminate intercourse of the sexes a- 
mong our slave population, need only to be hinted 
at, to be understood. Can it be expected, sir, or 
will it be contended, that where so large a mass 
of the population of the country is corrupt, that 
the other classes can entirely escape the conta- 
gion? Sir, it is impossible ! and the dissolute 
habits of a large number of our citizens, especial- 
ly of the very poorest class, is too notorious to be 





‘denied, and the cause of it is too obvious to be | 


disputed. Far be it from me, Mr. Speaker, to 
assert, that virtue and morality cannot at all ex- 
ist among the free, where slavery is allowed, or 
that there are not many high minded, honorable, 
virtuous, and patriotic individuals even in those 
parts of the State, where the slaves are most nu- 
merous. I know there are many such. I only 


things, that slaves can be virtuous and moral, and 
that their vices must have, to some extent, an in- 
fluence upon the morals of the free. 


There is another, and perhaps a less qaestiona- 
ble evil, growing out of the existence of slavery 
in this country, which cannot have escaped the 
observation, or failed to have elicited the:profound 
regrets of every patriotic and reflecting individual 
in the Assembly. I allude, sir, to the prevalent, 
and almost universal indisposition of the free pop- 
ulation, to engage in the cultivation of the soil, 
that species of labor, upon which the prosperity 
of every country chiefly depends. That being 
the species of labor in which slaves are usually 
employed, it is very generally regarded as a mark 
of servitude, and consequently <s degrading and 
disreputable. It follows of course, that the entire 
population of the State must be supported by the 
labor of that half which is in slavery ; and it will 





contend, that itis impossible in the nature of 


| dolence of the white population ; nor can we hes- 


it ih 2 : . oe thick forests of pines are @very where to be seen, 
. ¢ > wy ‘ ste , <¢ , - y ne | . . 
| compatible wiih she existence of any moral prin- | eneroa hing upon the 6 
j Od ke ; ih casting a deep glaeu: STI™ 
| It renders him inoeapable of deciding between | 


Ids, aud | 


»euitivuted fie 
the Jaud. which loolrs 
as if nature mourned over the misfortunes of man. / 
The very spot on which our ancestors | 

hittle more than two hundred appears 
to be on the eve of again becoming the haunt of} 
wild animals. No man can doubt, sir, but that 
the deterioration in the appeareaice of the coun- 
try, is owing mainly to the manner in 
which the soil is cultivated by slaves, and the in- | 


inded, a | 


years ago, 


f ireless 


| itate to ascribe the flourishing condition of the 





| foreiga enemy, and I mention those counties by 


nou-slaveholding states, which are every whore 
covered with highly cultivated farms, thriving 
villages, and an industrious white populition, to 
the absence of slavery. 


A third consequence of slavery is, that it de- | 
tracts from the ability of a couutry to defend it- | 


self against foreign aggression. 


Every slave oc- 
cupies the place of a freeman, and if we regard 
them merely as neutrals, they impair the force of | 
the State in full proportion to their numbers. | 
But we cannot rationally regard them as 
trals;for the desire of freedom is so deeply im-} 
planted in the human breast, that no tiare or 
treatment can entirely eradicate it, and they will 
always be disposed to avail themselves of a favor- 
able opportunity of asserting their natural rights. 
It will consequently be necessary to employ a} 
certain proportion of the eflicient force of the 
whites to keep them in subjection. What that 
proportion will be, I will not undertake exactly 
to determine ; but it may be safely assumed, 
that. wherever the slaves are as numerous as the 
whites, it will require one half of the effective 
force of the whites to keep them quiet ; and such 
is the fact as to the whole of Eastern Virginia. 
And in those counties, such as Amelia, Nottoway, | 
Greensville, Charles City, King William, and 
some others, in which the slaves are more than | 
double as numerous as the whites, the force of 
the latter, as to defence against an invading army, 
may be considered as wholly imeilicient. And, 
for the same reason, the counties of Branswick, 
Charlotte, Mecklenburg, and many others, in 
which the slaves are nearly twice as numerons as 
the whites, could spare no part of their forces to 
contend against an iavasion of the State. I hope, 
sir, that my mentioning the counties I have enu- 
merated, and the proportions of their different 
kinds of inhabitants, will not be attributed to any 
disposition in me, to shew the slightest disrespect 
either to the people of those counties or their 
representatives on this floor. i am contending 
that where the proportion of slaves to the free- 
nen is as great as it is in those counties, and f 
can satisfactorily shew that it will be throughout 
the State, in less than thirty years, unless we do 
something to get clear of the former, that it whol- 
ly ineapacitates a country for defence against a 


peu- | 





way of illustrating my argument. And, Mr. ; 
Speaker, I think it can hardly be contended, that 
I have estimated the force necessary for keeping 
the slaves im subjection too high, when it is rec- 
ollected that they intimately acquainted. with 
: ses, strong holds, and fastnesses 

d being restrained by no moral 
erations, will ever be ready to 
act as guides to wading foe, and to flock to 
rd wh be disposed to at- 
teinpt them to Mt, - «img out the strongest 
temptation which can eet be presented to the 
human mind—namely 3; the possession of liberty. 
It must be remembered, too, that we may often 
have enemies who wiil not be too mzgnanimous 
to avail themselves of advantages which cost them 
nothing. If our enemies should be of that de- 
seription of men, who are hut little disposed to 
perform their engagements in good faith, they 
will be tempted to seduce our slaves from our 
ion, not only for the purpose of injuring 
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| ber in New York at different periods. 
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| former has one-third more inhabitants than the 


| extent of the former is one-third less than that ef 
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| and the indolence of the whites in all slavehold- | 


| ed imagination ? 








us, and adding to their own strength, but for the 
more pier, rts of making a profitable spec- 
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ulation, by disposing of them in the West India | 
market. ‘The conduct of the British armies and | 
their commanders, during the last war, and that 
of the Revelution, proves that the latter motive, 
disgraceful as it is, nes not failed to have its ful! 
operation. 

i will now briefly advert to another conse- 
quence of slavery, which is highly detrimental to 
the Commonwealth, which is, that it retards and | 
prevents the increase of the population of the 
As « proof of this, | may direct your at- 
tention to the simple fact, that, in the whole dis- 
trict of country lying on the east of the Blue 
Ridge, the white population has increased but 


61,332 in forty years, much less than either the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia have in- 
creased in the same length of time. The great 
effect of slavery in retarding the growth of popu- 
lation will be made mauifest by comparing the 
number of inhabitants in Virginia with the num- 
In 1790, 
the population of Virginia was at least from two 
to three times as great as that of New-York. In 
1830, the whole population of Virginia was 
1,816,299 ; that of New York was 1,934,409.— 
From which it appears, that the inhabitants of 
New York have increased at least five or six times 
as rapidly as the inhabitants of Virginia ; and the 





latter ai this time, notwithstanding the territorial 


the latter. If we compare the population of the 
other slaveholding with that of the non-slavehold- 
ing States, we shail find similar results arising 
from the same cnuse ; and if we iustitute the 
sime sort of comparison between some of our | 
oldest and thickest settled counties and some of | 
the counties in the Eastern States, we shall find, | 
thet the inhabitants of the former never exceed | 





; na i . | 
from one te two hundred to the square mile. | 
‘These facts aré within the knowledge, or reacis, | 
| of every thember of this Mouse ; and those who | 
' 


have attended to the facts | have stated, as to the | 


' 


carelessness of the slaves in cultivating the soil, | 


ing countries, can readily account for the differ. | 
ence which exist#as to population, between the | 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States. 

Having now, sir, (in a most imperfect manner, | 


{ admit,) attempted to depict some of the many | 


|evils of slavery which we already experience, 


let us enquire what must be the ultimate conse- 
queuce of retaining them among us. ‘To my 
mind, the answer to this enquiry must be both 
obvious and appalling. [t is, sir, that the time 
will come, and at no distant day, when we shall 
be involved in all the horrors of a servile war, 
which will not end until both sides have suffered 
much ; until the land shall every where be red 


i with human blood, and until the slaves or the 
| whites are totally exterminated. 


Shall I be told, | 


sir, that these are unfounded apprehensions ? that 


1 4} 


they are nothing but the exaggerations of a heat- | 
Sach a reply will not convince | 
me that fam in error, or satisfy that numerous 
of our fellow citizens who concur in the 
opinious I have expressed. Let not gentlemen 
‘ put the flattering unction to their souls,” that it 
is the voice of fear, not of reason, which is call- | 


Ince 
Ciass 


ing oa them, from every quarter of this Common- | 
welth, to remove from the land the heavy curse | 
of siavery. If, sir, gentlemen will listen to the | 
remarks Lam about to make on this branch of 
the subject, I humbly hope that I shall succeed 
in satisfying them, if there be any truth in history, 
and if the time has not arrived when causes have | 
ceased to produce their legitimate results, that | 
the dreadfal catastrophe in which [ have predict- | 
ed our slave system miust result, if persisted in, is 
as inevitable as any event which has not already 
transpired. 


I lay it down as a maxim not to be disputed, 

that cur slaves, like all the rest of the human 
race, are now, and will ever continue to be, ac- 
tuated by the desire of liberty—and it is equally 
certain, that whenever the proportion of slaves in 
this Stste, to our white population, shall have be- 
cowe so great as to inspire them with the hope of | 
being able to throw off the yoke, that then an ef- | 
fort will be made by them to efiect that object.— | 
What the proportion between the slaves and the | 
freemen must be which will embolden the former | 
to make such an attempt, it is not material for me | 
té inquire, for if it be admitted, that any dispro-_ 
portion however great, will have that effect, it is 
sus¢ep ia!e of the clearest demonstration, that it | 
mast fe nade within a period so short, that many | 
of us may expect to witness it. And I need not 
go io au enquiry whether or not such an at-| 
tempt can, at any time, or under any circum-| 
sianzes, be attended with success ; for it is cer-| 
isiu, that whenever it is made, it will be the be- 
ginning of a servile war j and from what we 
knew of human nature generally, and from what 
~e hear of the spirit manifested by both parties 
in the late Southampton rebellion, it is very evi- 
dent that such a war must be one of extermina- 
tion, hapgen when it will. 

Taking it for granted that the positions I have | 
taken cannot be shaken or controverted, I pro- 
ceed to make a statement of facts, and to sabmit 
a table I have made out containing several cal- 
culations, shewing the relative increase of the 
white and colored population im Eastern Virginia, 
and in the counties of Brunswick and Halifax in | 
the last forty years, to the consideration of the | 
House ; and from which I expect to be able to 
prove very satisfactorily : Ist, that the colored 
population are rapidly gaining on the whites ; 
2dly, that that gain must be much more rapid in 
time to come than it has been in times past ; 
And, 3dly, that in a short period the proportion 
of the slaves to the whites must become so great, 
that the consequences which I have predicted, 
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and which are so much to be deprecated, must 
ensne. 
In 1790, the population of Eastera Virginia, 


was 
of Whites, 314,523 
Colored, 289,425 
In 1830, it was Whites, 375,855 
-Colored, 457,013 
Increase in 40 years of Whites, 61,333 
Colored, 167,588 
Majority of Whites in 1799, 25,098 
Colored in 1839, 81,078 
Gain of Colored in 40 years, 106,176 


If both kinds of population continue to increase 
in the same ratio for the next 40 years, the pop- 
ulation ef E. Virginia will be, in 1870, 


Whites, 449,147 
Colored, 722,080 
Majority of Colored, ' 272,983 
‘he population of Brunswick County 
was, in 1790, Whites, 5,919 
Colored, 6,908 
In 1830, it was of Whites, 5,397 
Colored, ‘10,872 
Decrease of Whites in 40 years, 622 
nearly equal to 9 per cent. 
Increase of Colored, $3,464 
equal to 50 per cent. 
Gain of Colored in 40 years, 3,986 


Should the Whites decrease and the Colored in- 
crease, for 49 years to come, in the same ratio, 
the population will then stand thas, 

Whites, 


Colored, 


4,912 
15,5538 

The Colored being at that time, more than 
three times as numerous as the Whites. 


In 1799, Halifax had, Whites, 8,931 
Colored, 5,791 
In 1830, of Whites, 12,915 
Colored, 15,117 
Increase ia 49 years of Whites, 3,984 
equal to 44 per cent. 

of Colored, 9,526 

equil to L31 per cent. 
Gaiu in Colored in 40 years, 6,344 


If both increase in the same ratio, to the year 
1870, the population will stand thus, 


Whites, 18,597 
Colored, 29,455 


or two Colored to one White. 

A part of the table I have jast read, Mr Speak- 
er, is extracted from the petition referred to your 
Select Committee from the County of Hanover. 


| I have already stated that there are several Coun- 


ties in the State, in which the slaves are twice, 


| and many others in which they are nearly twice as 
| numerous as theawhites ; and it would be very easy 


to shew that if the two kinds of population in- 
crease in the same ratio for the next, that they 
have done fur the last forty years, the slaves will, 
atthe end of that time, he from three to five 
times as numerous as the whites, in those Coun- 
ties. 

But, sir, having said enough to satisfy any rea- 
sonable man that the slaves are rapidly gainmg on 


| the whites, I shall now endeave: to shew beyond 


controversy, that they must gain npon them mach 
more rapidly in time to come than they have 


_ done in-time past. ‘The population ev every coun- 


try must of necessity be limited to the means of 
subsistence which it affords, and” of course there 
can be no increase of populaiio. in countries in 
which the inhabitants are so numerens as to con- 
sume all the means of subsistence which it can be 
made to produce. ‘Che population ef China has 
long been stationary, not being greater now than 
it was 1 thousand or two thousand years ago. In 
other old settled countries, such as Holland, 
France, and many parts of Germany and Italy, 
the increase of population is scarcely perceptible. 
In new countries m which provisions are abun- 
dant, like the States of Ohio, Indiana, and some 
others, population doubles itself in from ten to 
twelve vears; and in the whole United States it 
doubles itself in about twenty-five or thirty years, 
as has been ascertained from actual enumerations, 
independent of emigration from broad. The 
means of subsistence in every country consist al- 
most exclasively of the products of the soil, and 
the quantity of these products depends very much 
npon the manner in which the soil is enltivated. 
England, for example, sustains three times as ma- 
ny inhabitants, owing to its high state of cultiva- 
tion, as it would do, if cultivated as lands are ia 
Virginia. And every country in which all the in- 
habitants are free, will sustain double as great a 
population as one in which slavery exists. In at- 
tempting, then, to ascertain what number of in- 
habitants Virginia will maintain, we are not to 
be governed by the number of inhabitants to the 
square mile, in countries in which agriculture is 
carried to the highest perfection, but by the a- 
moant of the necessaries of life which can be 
drawn from the soil by our mode of cultivation. 
Estimating the population which Viginia, or rath- 
er thet part of it lying east of the Blue Ridge, 
will support, upon that principle, it is perfeetly 
apparent it can never sustain more than one-third 
in addition to its present population. The whole 
number of inhabitants in Eastern Virginia, aceord- 
ing to the census of 1830, is 832,865 ; by adding 
one-third ta this number T ascertain the whole 
number of inhabitants whieh Eastern Virginia can 
support, to be 1,110,490. ‘Chat this estimate is 
sufficiently high, is proved by the fact, that there 
are seventeen counties in that part of the State, 
which have a smaller popr.siion now, than they 
had forty years ago, tha: “sere are many others 
which have scarcelygjncressed at all in that peri- 
od, and probably Man’ more which have de- 
creased in the last ten oy twenty years. And the 
additional fact furnishe’ by the statement made 
out by the Auditor for the Convention, that in the 
two great divisions of the State from the Blus 
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Ridge to the Ocean, the ratio of increase has 
been but a very small fraction of one per cent. 
per annum for many years past. Again, sir, it 
has been ascertained with great certamty that the 
whole slave population in the United States in- 
creases at the rate of two and a half per cent. a 
year, and doubles itself in about twenty-eight 
years. Supposing the whole colored population 
of Eastern Virginia to double, itself in that period, 
it will in the year 1858 amonnt to 914,026, or 
more than the entire population of that part of 
the State at present, and within 196,474 of as 
many as it can ever contain : consequently, there 


will then be but one white to every five colored | 
inhabitants in that portion of the commonwealth. | 


But | may be asked why I assume that the 
colored population is to continue to increase as 
heretofore, and that the white will decrease as 
the colored advances. ‘To such a question I 
should reply, because the checks upon the in- 
crease of population growing out of the want of 
the means of subsistence, operate exclusively 
upon the white people. One of the immediate 
etfects of the want of means of subsistence in all 
thickly settled countries, is that it so limits the 
number of marriages that the number of children 
born scarcely ever exceeds the number of deaths 
in any given period. How far this cause oper- 
ates in Hastern Virginia, we may judge from the 
past that notwithstanding the entire white popu- 
lation of that part of the State, was greater by 
96,600 in 1820, than that of Western Virginia, 
yet the number of whites under five years old was 


two thousand greater in 1830, in Western, than | 


in Eastern Virginia. I will mention another fact, 
which proves conclusively that this cause does 


not at all retard the growth of our colored popu- | 


lation, and will shew its effects as to both kinds 
of population in a very striking point of view ; it 
is, that according to the census of 1830, the 
whole number of the colored population in East- 
ern Virginia, under ten years of age, was upwards 
of one handred and fifty-five thousand, whilst 
the number of whites, of a corresponding age, 
was but a little over one hundred and ten thous- 


and, making a difference in favor of the former of 


nearly forty-tive thousand. Another of the imme- 
diate checks upun the increase of pupulation, in 
densely inhabited countries, arising froin the want 
of means of subsistence, is the number of poor 
persons, who perish, in times of great scarcity, 
from hunger. If there ever be any of the inhab- 
itants of this State, who perish from “want, they 
must belong tothe poorer class of white people, 
who have no person able to relieve them, inter- 
ested in preserving their lives. ‘Phe slave; is al- 
ways secure from this danger, the master, being 
alwuys prompted by motives of interest to sell, 
if not able to support him, _ Another, and- the 
principal check upon the increase of the. popula- 
tion of this state, is the immense emigration from 
it. Thischeck has hitherto operated pretty equal- 
ly upon all classes of our inhabitants, and the gain 


of the blacks has not Leen greater than can read- | 


ily be accounted for upon other principles which 
i have mentioned already. Bat, sir, the time has 
come, when the emigration must be confined al- 
most exclusively to the white population. 
the states of this Union. will ever continue open 
to such of our white people as may choose to 
enter them. On the other hand, many of these 
States have been long closed against our colored 
population ;. aud even the Southern States, to 
which in timeszpast so many theasaads.of slaves 
huve been,carried, have ar length beceme alarm - 
ed at the immense namber of slaves among them, 
and are taking decisive measures for excluding 
any more of them being carried there in future. 
‘The Legislature of Louisiana has recently pass- 
ed an act to exclude slaves from that state under 
very severe penalties. The gentleman from 
Mecklenburg, (Mr. Goode,) attributed the. pas- 
sage of that act to the action of this Assembly at 
its present session, upon the subject of slaves ; 
but unfortunately for that idea, the act of the 


Legislature of Louisiana was passed a_ short time | 


before this Legislature convened. I also learn 
froin the newspapers that the Legislatures of Ala- 


bama, Georgia, Kentucky, and the rest of the | 
slaveholding States, are about to adopt the same | 


policy with Louisiana. ‘The market for slaves 
may be considered then, as closed forever, and 
the inevitable consequence will be, that the blacks 
will continue to increase without any check what- 


soever ; the slaveholders will be compelled, in | 
order to find them employment, to drive off their | 


poor white tenants from their lands ; the small 
slaveholders will be compelled to sell out and re- 


move, until in the course of some twenty or thir- | 


ty years, the disproportion between the blacks 
and the whites will become so great, that the 
slaves will attempt to recover their liberty, and 
then the consequences which I have predicted, 
and which are so much to be deprecated, will in- 
evitably ensue. 


From the Richmond ( Va.) Enquirer. 

Our oldest readers will do us the justice to say, 
that we had forborne to touch the subject of col- 
ored population, for 27 years. We felt that none 
is more delicate, and none more beset with diffi- 
culties. 
ampten spread horror throughout the Common- 
wealth. We saw the floodgates of discussion for 
the first time raised, in consequence of this unpar- 
alleled event.—-We saw meetings of the citizens 
held. 
lature.—The 
fifty years. And we have seen the whole subject 
referred to a committe ef the House of Delegates 
for their best consideration. And what is more 
remarkable in the History of our Legislature, we 
now see the whole subject ripped up and discuss- 
ed with open doors, aud in the presence of a 
crowded gallery and lobby—Even the press itself 
hesitating to publish the Debates of the body. 
All these things were indeed new in our history. 
And nothing else could haye prompted them, but 
the bloody massacre in the menth of August. 

Yes, something must be dene—and it is the part 
of no honest man to deny it—of no free press to 
affect to cenceai it, When this dark population 
is growing upon us; when every new census is 
but gathering its appalling numbers upon us ; 
when within a period equal to that in which this 
Federal Constitution has been in existence, those 


numbers will increase to more than 2,000,000 | 


within Virginia ; when our sister States are clos- 
ing their doors upon our blacks for sale, and 
our whites are moying Westwardly in greater 
numbers than we like to hear of —When this, the 
fairest land on all this continent, for soil, and cli- 
mate, and situation cumbined, might’ become a 


of white men alone, can we, ought we, to sit 
quietly down, fold our arms, and say to each oth- 
er, ‘ Well, well ; this thing will not come to the 
worst jn our day. We will leave it to our chil- 
dren and our grand*children and great grand-chil- 
dren, to take care of themselves—and to brave 
the storm?” Is this wo act like wise men? Heav- 
en knows! we are no fanatics—we detest the 
madness which actuated the Amis des Noirs. 


All | 


But at length the outbreaking in South- | 


Memorials were addressed to the Legis- | 
Press, too, broke the silence of 


Bat something ought tou be done—Means sure, but 
gradual, systematic, but discreet, ought to be a- 
dopted, for reducing the mass of evil which is 


pressing upon the south, and will still more press | 
upon her the longer it is put off. We ought not) 
to shut our eyes nor avert our faces. And though | 
we speak almost without a hope, that the Com- | 
mittee, or that the Legislature will do any thing 


at the present session, to meet this question, yet 
_ we say now in the utmost sincerity of our hearts, 


that our wisest men cannot give too much of their | 
attention to this subject—nor can they give it too— 


soon.—TJbid. 


Debate on Abolition.—We yesterday com- 
menced this debate, and shall continue it with as 
mach rapidity as possible. 
excuse to the reader, for eurtailing the usual pro- 
portion of light matter, or for filling our coluuwns 
with this debate. Having the means of publish- 
ing it, we should hold it unpardonable to with- 


hold from the people of Virginia, for one minute, | 


a discussion so ab'e, so vitally affecting their in- 
‘terests, so eventful to their children, so deeply 
concerning the destinies of the human race, in 
the Western Hemisphere. What is the question 
of who shall be President—of Banks, of Roads 
and Canals, ef Tariffs—te this? In our estima. 


tion, all other questions of peace or war, of mea- | 
sures or men, which now engage, or have enga- | 


ged, the consideration of the people of Virginia 


since the Revolution, are by the side of this com- | 


paratively insiguificant. War, in its desolation, 
embraces in its ruin, a few only of those who 


are parties to it ; slavery in its moral consequen- | 
ces, extends its curse to every individual of the | 
War at the worst, is tem-| 
porary, and speedily by the disasters it inflicts, | 
produces a mutual desire for peace ; slavery mal- | 
tiplies its evils and increases the probability of its | 


state where it exists. 


perpetuation, at every step, and in every instant 
of time it is tolerated. No! there has been 
question considered since 1776, so momentous as 
the question of its abolition ; there can be no 
question embracing sach multitudes in its decision 
for weal or for wo, and reaching in its effects so 
far down the stream of time. Not Virginia only 
is interested—not whether her sons shall be re- 
lieved of the reproach, the awful and incalcula- 
ble oppression, and the pie®e-meal political death 
| of slavery, and whether the descendants of 459,- 
000 blacks shal! in future ages and in their na- 
tive clime, enjoy liberty—not these points, of tre- 
/mendous magnitude as they are, present the 
whole question. That in its wide range, com- 
prehends all the Southern States, and all the in- 
habitants, and not the living only, but all suc- 
ceeding generations. What mind can grasp the 
' mighty subject ?—What intellect can appreciate 
its magnitade ?—What Philanthropy can caleu- 
late the benefits to mankind, of Virginia’s suc- 
cessful execution of a plan of abolition? Un- 
' questionably every Southern State with what ex- 
pedition it might, would follow the illastrious ex- 
ample.—The moral feeling of that example 
wonld impart a resistless impulse. 

When we, who have so long experienced the 
restraints imposed by public opinion on this sub- 
ject ; who have dared to exercise the freedom of 
the Press, guaranteed to us by the godlike fathers 


of the Republic, but did not, could not dare toe 


breathe a syllable on a subjeet @ver nearest our 

hearts, and of transcendant moment to the coun- 
| try ; when we, who know so well at how hope- 
‘Jess and impracticable a distance eventhe consid- 
' cration of the subject was deemed six months a- 
go—when we see the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia actually engaged, with open doors, in the 
discussion of the evils of slavery, and the propriety 
and practicability of abolition—we can hardly 
believe the evidence of our own senses. Yet so 
it is. Short-sighted are we all, and none can 
tell what an hour may bring forth. 

We foresee the agitation which is to pervade 
the country. We anticipate the alarms which 
will be sounded, to the slaveholder. We know 
in advance, the declamation which will be ad- 
dressed to his fears, his cupidity and his passions. 
We are already mformed of the unfounded de- 
signs charged and circulated. But, we trust the 
alarmists will fail in producing un excitement be- 
yond what is favorable to an enlightened consid- 
eration of the situation of Virginia. We trust 
they will succeed in alarming no man for the 
rights and safety of his property—for we venture 
to say that there is not one man who proposes to 
disregard its sanctity. Above all, we hope that 
the alarmists will not succeed in raising a spirit of 
resistance to the results of legislation, or produce 
a persuasion that the scope of legitimate legisla- 
tion does not embrace an enquiry which touches 
the interest of every citizen of the Common- 
wealth. Deep interest must and ought to be felt. 

Richmond Whig. 

The large slaveholder will at last be left alone 

to combat for slavery, against anited Virginia. The 


the merchant, the youth of the country, will ulti- 
| mately combine to remove it. ‘These classes will 
| not consent to live in perpetual jeopardy—they will 
| not consent that their wives and children shall live 
| exposed to a fate too terrible for description. Are 
| notthousands of the poorer and middling classes 
| year after year removing off? And would this be 
the case if they could live at home—if slaves did 
nor eat the bread which otherwise they would earn, 
and which would enable them to tarry with the 
hones of their fathers? Are not the small free- 
_ holders, the yeomanry, in whose patriotism and 
| strong arm every country finds its safety, daily di- 
minishing from this cause, and is not lower Virginia, 
| like Jamaica, becoming a courtry of Jarge planta- 
| tions, peopled with slaves ?— bid. 7 





Movements in Virginia.—Only a few months 
| have elapsed since the bare mention of emanci- 
| pation in a northern paper was thought unpis- 
_donable by some persons. But no subject excites 
greater interest in the columns of the Virginia pa- 
pers themselves at present, than the same subject. 
Henceforth, we hope to hear no more childish 
cant about ‘ incendiary ’ publications. 


erator itself— Genius of Temperance. 





_ have been terminated by the adoption of a pre- 


| mittee, to whom the memorials had been referred, 
| with amendments. 


definite developement of public opinion. 





of the acceptance of the report. 


We shall make ne} 


no | 





SLAVERY RBSORD. 
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From the New-England Christian Herald. 
| THE MAGNANIMITY OF A SLAVE, 


IN CONTRAST WITH THE CHARACTER OF 
HIS MASTER. 


[Correspondence with the Editors. } 


Nortn Caroiina, Dec. 26, 1831. 
In the late insurrection in Virginia, as the mur- 





| 
' 
j 


| expressed on the subject before the House. 





be presented, and every opinion that might be 





| EFFECTS OF SLAVERY—NOT THE TA-| 


S the rich fruits of the ‘Tariff system have been | fal, retributive hour, 


| 
| 


i 
| 
i 
' 





| derers were approaching the dwelling of one of | 


the planters, a generous servant stepped up to his 
master and whispered in his ear, ‘ follow my di- 
rections, and I'll save your life.’ The master 
consented. * When they enter the gate,’ said the 


course; tarn neither to the right nor to the left.’ 
The insurgents approached. 
the direction pointed to. His faithful servant pur- 
sued him as if to take his life, shouting at every 
step to the negroes, ‘Here he goes! here he 
goes!” 

Eager for the blood of the master, several of the 
most swift footed pursued hard after him. But the 
faithful servant led the way. When they enter- 
' ed the woods in the ‘straight forward course,’ 
the negro true to his promise, made a short turn, 
still shouting to the marauders, ‘ Here he goes! 
!? The manceuvre was completely 


capitals, engaged in the foreign trade. 


: | without some change in your policy, the days of our 
negro, ‘ fly to the woods ; keep a strait forward |" prosperity ‘are numbered.’ ) WI 
> | own experience, that, in the devoted city in which | 
he master fled in | 


RIFF. 
Extract from Senator Hayne’s recent Speech, in 
reply to Mr. Clay : 
‘ We come now tothe Sourn. If any portion 


scattered there, they have not fallen ander my ob- | 
servation. Sir, we know them not—we see them 
not—we feel them not. ft may be supposed, how- | 
ever, that we are too fall of prejudice, or too un-) 
grateful, to acknowledge the blessings it has be- | 
stowed upon us. Sir, we have heard of men hav- | 
ing honor thrust upon them, and perhaps there muy | 
be such a thing as having benefits thrust upen an | 
unwilling people: yet [ should think, that even im 

such a case, they would svon become reconciled to | 
their lot, and submit to their fate with a good grace. | 
But, | assure the gentlemen, that the condition of 
the south is not merely one of unexampled depres- 

sion, but of great and all pervading distress. In my 

own State, the anhappy change which has within 

a few years past taken place im the public prospert-— 
ty, isof the most appalling character. if we look 

at the present condition of our cies, (and | will | 
take Chaileston by way of example,) we find | 
every Where ibe wourntul evidence of premature | 
decay. Sir, the crumbling memorials of our former | 
wealth and happiness too eloquently teach us, that, 


Sir, it is within my 


my lot has been cast, a thriving foreign commerce 
was, within a few years past, carried on direct to 
Europe. We had native merchants with large 
We had 





| thirty or forty ships, many of them built, and all 


owned in Charleston, and giving employment to a | 
numerous and valuable budy of mechanics and | 
tradesinen. Look at the state of things now! Our) 
merchants bankrupt or driven away—their capital | 
sunk or transferred to other pursuits—our ship-yards | 


broken up, our ships all sold !—Yes, Sir, L am told 


the very last of them was, a few months ago, brought 


subject in this light, my friend,—of what ov 


, som. 


enough of thoughtless, unpremeditated sins to 
swer for, without deliberately heaping up cond 
nation for ourselves. Even if there were no = 
world, dear Isabel, either for ourselves or on ler 
happy slave, the hope of ameliorating - 
condition, would be well worth 
every sacrifice you could make. But When both 
fo an eternis 


every €Xertion 


they and we have to look forward ; 
—think of it, Isabel—an eternity of after lit 
—when we reflect that there will come " 
when we must answer 
the ‘deeds done in the body ’—and think how ” 
shall meet together then, the oppressor and the = 


a fea I. 


| tim—the one to answer for a life devoted to Selfish 
| gratification, and the other mourning over the durk, 


ness of his soul—a darkness ‘which we have ¢ 


furtned or perpetuated— when we think rr thwe 


the 


helming i rtance does it not appear ! er. 
wbe ming Hnpo i no appear - 


Our coantry has long lain in a state of slumber. 
ing lethargy ; as if she had forgotten all the Misery 
and the iniquity she was fostering within ber pg 
But she is now awake, conscious of the full 
enormity of the evil, and the guiit—and wo be to 
her if she cleanse not her polluted hands We 
have not the excuse of early and long cherished 
prejudices—or of ignorance to the fatal effects of 
the Upas breath of slavery--the proof is before * 
—the guilt and the consequences have been thoy. 
oughly mace known to as, and at oar peril it’ must 
be, if we refuse to listen to the warning voice of 
admonition ! AGNEs. 


* 
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A VOICE FROM OHIO! 
Cincinnati, (Ohio,) January 17, 1839, 
At a large and respectable mecting of per. 
sons of color, residing in this place, convened a 
the Bethel Church, for the important object of taking 
into consideration the anti-christian principles of the 
American Colonization Society, the Rey. Wiley 
Reynolds was called to the chair, and George Cary 
appointed Secretary. After singing and prayer, Mr 
P. T. B. Nickens, in some concise remarks, stated 











: ut * incen ) The pub- | 
| lie press in Virginia and Kentucky at the present | have not formed an opiuion. Let me ask, said 
_ time, are as fit subjects for the legislative and ex- | Mr. B., is there one man in Virginia, who does not 

| ecutive anathemas of Georgia, as the Poston Lib- | lament that there ever was a slave in the State ? | 


| And is there a men whe considers the retrograde 
| movements of this once flouris 
Slavery in Virginia.—The debates in the whe does not attribute them to 
| House of Delegates of Virginia upon this subject, | 
' look into the subject, and 
| amble and resolution reported by the select com- | future time it may no 
| be enabled again to stg 
The resolution as finally a-| shackles by which sh 
cu | depted, declares that it is inexpedient to make! any man doubt that swe 
sort of garden spot, if it were worked by the hands | any legislative enactments at present, for the ab- | any man deny that the cost of production by slave 
| olition of Slavery ; but the preamble assigns the | labor is far greater than by white labor? The 
reason for this declaration, by stating, that the re-| facts are before him and around him. 
moval of the free people of color, and of those | vegetables which supply our tables, the tabs which 
who may become free, will absorb all the present | we use, and a thousand other articles are bought 
means of the State ; and that a further action for) from the laborers 
the removal of the Slaves should await a more| He was 
Some | should be one as long as s 
of the warmest friends of abolition voted in favor | in Virginia ; : ne atianaget sync bee 


! the eternal laws of Nature. 


he | Broadnax, in a late debate in the Legislature of 
small slaveholder, the yeomwanry, the mechanic, | 


here he goes 
successful. Confident’ that the feelings of the 
servaut corresponded with their own, they all fol- 
lowed him, and at the moment when the mur- 
derers were flattering themselves that they should 
drink the blood of their intended victim, he was 
far away, escaping for his life. 

After supposing his master at an angular dis- 
tance which would make him perfectly secure 
from any wayward searchings, the faithful negro 


made a sudden halt, as if he had just lost sight of | 


him, with, ‘ Where’s he gone to!’ Thus disap- 
pointed of their expected prey, they all soon re- 
turned to make the spoils of the house atone for 
the escape of its owner. The house was plun- 
dered, locks were broken, wardrobes emptied, 
and the richest viands the pantry afforded for 
once feasted the valet instead of his lord. Luxury, 
however, did not blindthem to a sense of their 
danger. Destruction, more than enjoyment, 
seemed to be their object. ‘They soon left the 
house for further depredations, and the faithful 
servant, with a fidelity worthy of marbled memo- 
ry, the next day, took his gun and went in search 
of his master. He found him unarmed and trem- 
blingly alive to the dangers he had escaped. 
Animated, no doubt, with the hope that the mas- 


ter, who had been saved y his slave, would make | 


that slave free, ‘ Here,’ said he, holding out his 
gun, ‘ master, take this and kill me: for I will 
never strike another blow for any man, as a slave.’ 
Will the reader—will an American—believe it ! 
this monster of man deliberately shot the preserver 
of his life ! , 

Will not such men, when in eternity they feel the 
curse of God upon them, for having shed innocent 
blood, ery out with unutterable anguish, This, this 
is the price of slavery. MELVILLE. 


‘ We may shut our eyes and avert our faces if 


we please,’ (writes an eloquent South Carolinian, | 
on his return from the North a few weeks ago)— | 
‘ but there it is, the dark and growing evil, at | 


our doors ; and meet the question we must, at no 
distant day. God only knows what it is the part 


of wise men to do on that momentous and ap- | 


palling subject. Of this I an’ very sure, that the 
difference—nothing short of frightful—between 
all that exists on one side of the Potomac, and 
all on the other, is owing to that cause alone. 
The disease is deep-seated—it is at the heart’s 
core—it is consuming, and has all along been 
consuming our vitals, and T could laugh, if | could 
laugh on such a subject, at the ignorance and folly 
of the politician, who ascribes that to an act of 
the Government, which is the inevitable effect of 
What is to be done ! 
Oh! my God—I don’t know, but something mast 
be done.’"— Richmond Enquirer. 


The following remarks were made by Mr. 


Virginia : 

‘He knew, that in this vicinity there existed 
feelings which placed him in a most delicate sit- 
uation—feelings of doubt, and a want of decision 
as to what ought to be done. The confidence ef 
the people was gone; and when that was lost, 
something must be done. When men were 
found to lock their doors at night, and open 
them in the morning to receive their servants 
to light their fires, with pistols in their hands, 
surcly some measures to restore confidence 
and security were necessary. Under such cir- 
cumstances, life became a burthen ; and it were 
better to seek a home ip some distant realm, and 
leave the graves of their futhers, than endure so 
precarious a condition. Jt was evident that some- 
thing must be done ; and although measures for 
the removal of this evii, might not, perhaps, be 
arrived at immediately—yet some plan for. its 
gradual eradication would probably be hit upon— 
a system might be concocted by degrees, to em- 
brace the whole subjeet ; and it was therefore 
necessary to consider it in all its bearings. The 


to the Hamimer—our mechanics in despair ; the very 
| grass growing in our streets, and houses falling into 
ruins; real estate redueed to one third part of its 
| value, and rents almost to nothing. ‘Ihe commerce 
which we are still perinitted to enjoy, diverted from 
its proper channels, carried on with borrowed cap- 
ital, and through agents sent among us, and main- 
tained by the tariff policy, bearing off their profits to 
wore favored lands, eating out our substance, and 
| leaving to our own people the miserable crambs 
| which fali froin the table of their prosperity. If we 
fly from the city to the country, what do we there 
behold? Fields abandened ; the hospitable man- 
| sions of our fathers deserted ; agriculture drooping ; 
| our slaves, like their masters, working harder, and 
faring worse ; the planter striving, wih unavailing 
| efforts, to avert the ruin which ts before him. It has 
often been my lot, Sir, to see the once thriving plan- 
| ter reduced to despair ; cursing his hard fate, gath- 
| ering up the suiall remnants of bis broken fortane— 
, and, with bis wife and lithe ones, tearing himself 
| from the scenes of his childhood, and the bones of 
| his ancestors, to seek, in the wilderness, that reward 
| for his industry, of which your fatal policy has de- 
| prived him. 

Sir, when we look at our fertile fields, and con- 
| Sider the genial climate with which God has bless- 
ed the Suuth—when we coniemplate the rare feli- 
_ city of our position, as the producers of an article, 
| Which, uuder a system of free trade, would com- 
| wand the markets of the world—is it not enough to 
' fill oar hearts alinost to bursting, to find the richest 
blessings that an indulgent -Providence ever shower- 
| ed down upon the heads of any people, torn from us 
| by the cruel policy of our own government, to find 

the bounties of Heaven thus blasted by the hand of 
man? Sir, Twill not deny that there are other 
| causes besides the tariff, which heve contributed to 
| produce the evils which I have depicted. Trade 
can, to some extent, be carried on with greater fa- 
_cility at New-York, and coiton may be raised 


| more profitably in Alabama : but, these advantages 
| Would not have broken up the cowmerce or de- 
| pressed the agriculture of South Carolina, while an 
| unrestricted intercourse with foreign nations ena- 
bled us to realize the most moderate profits! Men 

| do not quit their accustomed employments, or the 
| homes of their fathers, for any small additions to 

| their profits. It is only when restriction has reach- 
| ed a point which leaves the door still open to one, 
| while it closes it against the other, that this result 
| is produced ; and, therefore it is, that a rapid trans- 
| fer of capital and population is now added to the 
| other evils with which the old States are afflicted.’ 
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White Lady, happy, proud and free, 
Lend awhile thine ear to me ; 

Let the Negro Mother’s wail 

Turn thy pale cheek still more pale. 
Can the Negro Mother joy 

Over this her captive boy, 

Which in bondage and in tears, 

For a life of wo she rears ? 

Though she bears a Mother’s name, 
A Mother’s rights she may not claim 


we 





people tell us, that soms measure must be taken 
—what that measure is, they do not say—they 












hang Commenwealth 


of slavery? And, are we not, 
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of the non-slaveholding states, 
a slaveholder himself, and probably 





but that circumstance did not pre- 


| vent him from examining every plan that might | 


For the white man’s will can part, 
Her darling from her bursting heart. 


From the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
LETTERS ON SLAVERY.—No. ITI. 
TO ISABEL. \ 


No, my dear Isabel, it is not sufficient, that you 
silently disapprove of iniquity—you should openly 
avew your disapprobution, that your exam- 
ple may be of benefit to others. You speak very 
pathetically, to be sure, of the haunting recollec- 
tions of pound-cakes and ire-creams doomed 80 
often to be passed by untasted ! and that this may 
frequently be the case, I will acknowledge. But 
what kind of devotion to the cause of justice and 
merey can that be, which would shrink from offer- 
ing a few sacrifices of inclinution and luxury upon 
their altar? If it were for no other purpose bat to 
give evidence of your sincerity, you ought willingly 
to submit to so trifling a deprivation—for trifling T 
cannot bat consider it in relation to the momentous 
object it is intended to support. But it is not a 
mere question of expediency, it is one of positive 





the object of the meeting. A committee of three 
was then appointed to frame an address and adopt 
some resolutions, expressive of their views and de- 
terminations, and the following were unanimously 
adopted : ” 

Resolved, That we hold these traths to be self- 
evident, that all men are born free and equal ; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of- happiness. 

Resolved, ‘That we feel it our duty, to be true 
and loyal to the constitution of the United States, 
our only legitimate country ; and moreover, are 
bound in duty and reason to protect it against for- 
eign invasion. 

Resolved, That we view the efforts made by the 
Colonization Society, entirely gratuitous and un- 
asked for by us, and when we as a free people fee! 
an inclination to emigrate to Liberia, will apprize 
them of the same. 

Resolved, That we object leaving the land of our 
birth, as there is sufficient Jand in these United 
States, on which a colony might be settled that 
would be far more consonant with the wishes and 
consiituation of the colored people generally, nor 
would it be attended with balf the expense incurred 
by sending thear to a howling wilderness, unknown 
to us in every respect, unless by geography, whicl 
few of us understand. 

Resolved, That we reject the inhutnan and un- 
christian principles offered by the Colonization So- 
ciety for the illumination of the colored ciiizens of 
the United States, their appropriate home, in a land 
of sickness, affliction and death, when they are 
not willing with a few exceptions to give us a chiris- 
tian education while among them. 

Resolved, That we ask the Colonizationists, how 
inthe name of common sense and reason do they 
expect to make ys believe they will do so much for 
us after we have crossed the Atlantic, when they 
oppose every measure adopted by our white breth- 
ren and friends to improve our condition here ¢ 

Resolved, That we look upon those ministers of 
the gospel (who have misled their respective con- 
gregations, with the preposterous idea of the ne- 
cessity of transporting the free people of color to 
Africa ,) as highly deserving the just reprehension 
directed to the false priests and prophets, by the 
true prophets of the Most High. 

Resolved, That we never will remove to Africa, 
but should any of our brethren wish to emigrate, 
we recommend Canada or Mexico, as countries fat 
more congenial to our constitukons, and where our 
rights as freemen are secured. 

Resolved, That we view every free man of color 
that emigrates to Africa, or advocates the cause of 
the American Colonization Seciety, an enemy to 
humanity, religion, and justice, and a traitor to his 
brethren. 

Resolved, That we gratefully acknowledge the 
respect we entertain for these of our white friends 
who have defended our cause. 

Resolved, That our sincere thanks be tendered 
to Messrs. Garrison & Knapp, the friendly advo- 
cates of oppressed Africa, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be signed by the Chairman and Secretary, and {ol- 
warded to the Editorof the Liberator for publica- 
tion. 


WILEY REYNOLDS, Chairman. 
Georce Cary, Secretary. 





ADDRESS. 

At no former period has it been more necessar7 
for us to give our opinion of the merits of the Col- 
onization Society, than the present. Perhaps the 
history of nations would fail to give an instance 
where any people have a greater reason to complai® 
of injustice than the free people of color at the 
present period. ‘The most unreasonable, anfound- 
ed and wicked charges are indastriously spread, 
highly prejudicial to our peace and happiness. And 
we are induced to believe that an extensive portios 
of these foul charges emanate fiom the Coloniza- 
tien Society, in order to facilitate their operations. 
OF this fact we are certain, that a society formed 
on such basis and fraught with such pernicious con- 
sequences would have been abandoned long since, 
if no arguments were used but humanity and jus- 
tice. Its advocates have found it necessary, and 
have omitted no Opportunity to defame, misrep- 
resent and libel the character of the free colored 
population. Among the novelties of modern "- 





right or wrong—and surely, my friend, we have 


thusiasts, none are so deserving of censure and ridi- 
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f Same age, as more than 21 to 8! 


s cy of the slaves to long life and health, and con- 





cece ae 





avis the absurd, impolitic and anti-christian spec- 
ulations of the Colonization Society. W hether the 
ple will consent to two or three additional taxes | 
arifls, so that the government may give some | 
pecuniary aid to the cause of the infatuated colo- 
pizationists, is for them to say. And whether chris- 
tians and philanthropists will persist in a course of | 
unpi ecedented, unexampled, and pre-eminent wick. | 
edness, time will show. And whether we wil! be) 
allured from our native land by their sophistical ad- 
ylation, is a matter of the utmost importance, and | 
We are con- 


peo 
and? 





demands our serious consideration. 
vinced that the glare of the ignis fataus never | 
shall lead us from our native continent, to gratify 
idle speculators and southern oppressors, whose | 
avowed motive in moving to Liberia the free man | 
of color, is to ratify his claim, and make contented | 
the object of his oppression, because the muster 
daily feels the bad effect of a free population mixed | 
vith hia slaves—it makes them refractory and dis- | 
We believe that a removal of the free | 


with 
obedient. , 
population will be no remedy for the evil, unless | 
they forbear to say on the Fourth of July, ¢ all men | 
are born free and equal,’ for slaves will think they 


consequently, it will be equally ne- | 


are men also 5 
cessary to transport free white men, because they | 
instil the same principle in the mind of the slave as 
the free black man. The continent of America | 
is our native home, where we have an indisputable | 


right to live, where we wish to live, and where we | 
ig : , 
intend to live, antil we are driven from our home ;} 
then we will seek asylums in British-and Spanish | 
America, Canada and Texas, wheve we shall meet 
the most flattering receptions. 
i oe ee f NICKENS, ) 
G. CARY, > Committee. 
G. W. GEST, 5 


For the Liberater. 
HOW SHALL WE ASSERT OUR RIGHTS? 
This has often been made a question of discus- 
sion amongst our fi iends. Notwithstanding many, 
for whose jadgment I have great respect, have dif- | 
fered from me ; and have offered as their main ob- 
jection to my opinion, ‘ that we have our hands in 
the lien’s mouth, and we should endeavor to get it 
out as easy as we can *—still I have always said, 
that we should assert oar rights boldly. When I 
say boldly, I mean without any of that cringing, 
mercenary fear, which too often intimidates many of 
us. We have, it is true, our hards in the ‘ lion’s 
mouth ’—but I fear much that if we do not get it 
out soon, we shall be left handless ; and then, 

alas ' it will be too late for us to rue our neglect. 
No, no,—we must do away with the bad policy 
of appearing insensible to the oppression and false 
We 


must not render ourselves unworthy the advocacy 


charges which are daily increasing upon us. 
of our friends. We must not permit southern op- 
pressors and northern apoiogists to say, that those 
who have so nobly and fearlessly advocated our suf- 


fering cause, are not speaking our sentiments, but 





the sentiments of their own distempered minds. | 
We 


it. We snust tell how they oppress us, and how we | 


must tell the truth, and the people must hear | 


fee] the oppression—and that we are men, and feel 


like men—and that human nature is human nature | 


— 
Wn b \CK 


as in white men. ‘Chen let as assert our | 
rights boldly, and with becoming dignity ; and | 
though our cause may not be immediately noticed, 
yet it will list in due time, (like the Reform Bill, | 
in Fngland,) the most talented and efficient men of | 
this great republic. G. 1. @. 
Philadelphia, Jan, 13th, 1832. 


For the Liberator. | 

BENEFITS OF FREEDOM. 

From the late census of the United States, we | 

learn the following facts, which enable us to form | 

acomparison of one of the differences between 
Slavery and Freedom. 

It appears that, of the free white population, 

only one in 20,720 arrives to the age of one hun- | 


dred years—of the slaves, one in 1,450—and of 
‘Thus the hardiness 


the free blacks, one in 606 ! 


of coustitution seems to be greater in the blacks 


than in the whites ; andthe number of free blacks | 
who attain the age of one hundred years and up- | 
wards, is to the number of slaves who attain the | 


The number of slaves who attain the age of 55 
and upwards, is about the proportion of one in 


24—the number of free blacks who arrive at the 


same age is as one to 12! 


Thus it appears that by liberation, the tenden- 


sequently to usefulness and ability, would be 
doubled, if not trebled. , 

How then can slaves be * more happy ’ than | 
freemen, if their tendency or liability to mental 
and bodily suffering, to sickness and death, would 
be lightened more than one half by freedom ! | 

The utilitarian would esteem that a useful pro- | 
ject, which would enable us to throw off more | 
than one half of the burdens and sorrows of hu- | 
manity, 


| 


From the Genius of Temperance. 
DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN A SEXTON AND CATO, A COLORED 
MAN. SCENE—A CHURCH DOOR. 


Ne <] ‘ ‘; 
erton. Stop there, you can’t go in at that 
door = » 


Cato. Why, sir, isn’t this the house of God, 
—the gate of He; 


iven ? 
t. Yes, but you are not allowed to go in 
there. 2 
Ca. o 
‘ 1. T thought any body had a right to go to’ 


¥ house of God, and I 


one but ( did not know that any 


va 10d himself could shut the gate of Hea- 
"en against people. 


{ 

{ 

me Well, you must not go in. | 

“ 3§ What is the reason that Tam not allow-| 

» -» 8° In and hear the word of the Lord, and | 

Worship With his people ? | 

op — you are a black man. | 
a : en the color is the only objection ? 

_ es, that is the only objection. 


into th be ell, the minister wears a black coat 
© church, and he js certainly more to blame | 


Or that the i 
< lat than I am for wearing a black skin, for-+ 
48 made with a bl 


“a and put on a w 
ut the minister ca 
e Pleases, and pu 

Ser, 


black skin and cannot pull it | 
hite one when I go to church, 
n take off his black coat when 
t on a white one. 

Well, you can’t go in. 


| in the most public manner? 


| where the Grand Jury of North Carolina ? 


BOSWOW, 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1832. 








VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE. 


A most unexpected, ominous and protracted 
debate on the question of slavery, has just termi- 
nated in the Legislature of Virginia, in which the 
most distinguished talents of the Commonwealth 
were enlisted. It has ended precisely as we ex- 
pected—in a refusal to act upon any. proposition 
for the gradual emancipation of the slaves, and in 
a recommendation to expel the free colored pop- 
ulation from the State. But, our readers may in- 
quire, has nothing beeu gained by this debate ? 
Js it not a matter of congratulation, that the en- 
tering wedge has been made—that the indiffer- 


_ence and security of the planters have given place | 
to intense interest and alarm—and that the whole 


system of oppression has been fearlessly exposed 
Certainly. The 


_ debate, to the nation—to the cause of humanity 


and justice—is worth more than the whole State 
of Virginia. Not that it’ inimediate consequences 
will be humane or beneficial—for the determina- 
tion first to proscribe free persons of color, and 


then to consider the expediency of abolition, is | 


any thing but wise or benevolent; not that we 


_ find in any of the speeches, clear convictions of 
sin or any symptoms of genuine repentance—for 


there is nothing which fastens guilt upon the pres- 
ent owners of slaves ; but, in the emphatic lan- 
guage of the Richmond Enquirer, the silence of 
fifty years has been broken—this event is of sig- 
nal importance. Moreover, we have now on 
record, never to be obliterated but always to be 
adduced while slavery exists, the full, unequivo- 
cal and dreadful admission, on the part of slave- 
holders, of the congregated horrors and destruc- 
tive influences of the system of bondage. Such 
fooleries as these—the slaves are contented and 
happy, slave labor is more profitable than free, 
there is no danger of insurrection, the blacks 
were created to be slaves, the blacks are an infe- 
rior order of creation, &c. &c. &c.—are now dis- 
carded : and what do we hear? Confessions the 
most startling—lamentations the most deep—and 
descriptions the most deplorable! Alas, for the 
apologists of slavery ! for the ignorant assailants 
of the Liberator ! 

It will be seen that a large portion of our pa- 
per is occupied with the speech of Mr. Moore, a 
mnember of the Legislature of Virginia. It will 
amply repay a careful perusal. In the graphic 
language of a correspondent of the New Haven 
Advertiser :—* Mr. Moore has taken off the cov- 
er, and shown the ingredients of the cup of trem- 
bling now in the hand of Virginia, and, in the 
boldest and most powerful manner, has forced 
the conviction of guilt upan all engaged in slave- 
ry. We had predicted sudden and great changes 
on this subject ; but the wheel of redemption rolls 
faster than our highest hopes. Qnce let the con- 
viction of guilt be fastened upon the American 
people on this awful and all engrossing subject, 
and soon we shall be ripe for the measures of 
justice and merey commanded in the word of God. 
Yes, the hated fanaticism of truth and justice will 
spread from North to South, and shameless apolo- 
gists in the free States, rebuked by magnanimous 
men at the South, will crouch to beg a portion of 
their glory.’ 

We do not see either the Richmond Enquirer 
or Whig ; but we shall continue to give our read- 
ers such portions of the Debate as we happen to 
find in other papers. Slavery is no Jongera sacred 
or delicate question ; they who but recently af- 
fected to deem it such, and vehemently denounced 
our investigation of it, are now crowding their 
columns with speeches as inflammatory and 


_dangercus as any remarks ever published in the 
| Liberator. 


Query—W here is the Columbia Vigilance As- 
sociation? where the Legislature of Georgia ? 
In- 
cendiaries are multiplying rapidly—why do they 
pause ? Let them magnify their rewards and mul- 
tiply their indictments ! If our humble persons 
be worth kidnapping, surely the Legislature of 


| Virginia is a more valuable prey. Be not intim- 


idated, ye patriotic bodies! as danger approxi- 
mates, so let your courage rise ! 


Ouro LeGistatuRe. We have before usa 


, Report of a Select Committee of this body, to 
|; whom was referred so much of the Governor’s 


Message as relates to the Colored Population of 


grace almost any Jegislative body but that of 
Georgia. For example : 

‘ The existence in any community of a people 
forming a distinct and degraded caste, who are 


| forever excluded by the fiat of society and the 


laws of the land, from all hopes of equality in 
social intercourse and political privileges, must, 
from the nature of things, be fraught with un- 
mixed evil.* 

‘ Did this eommittee believe it possible, by any 
acts of legislation, to remove this blotch upon the 


‘body politic, by so elevating the social and moral 


candition of the blacks in Ohio, that they would 
be received into society on terms of equality, and 
would by common consent be admitted to a par- 


| ticipation of political privileges—were such a 
_ thing possible, even after a iapse of time and by 
_a pecuniary sacrifice, most gladly would they re- 


commend such measures as would sublserve the 
cause of hiimanity, by producing such a result. 

‘ For the purposes of legislation, it is sufficient 
to know, that the blacks in Ohio, must always 
exist as a separate and degraded race, that 
when the Leopard shall change his spots and the 
Ethiopian his skin, then, but not till then, may 
we expect that the descendants of Africans will 
be admitted into society, on terms of social and 
political equality.’ : 

‘ Any legislation aiming at this result, could 
therefore be productive of no benefit to the blacks 
now within the State, and would lead to the 
most ruinous consequences by inviting within our 
borders a depraved and dangerous populition.’ 


Such monstrous assertions as are contained in 
the above extracts are calculated to sink the char- 


actor of the American people down—down— | 
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down to the lowest depths of infamy, in the eyes 
of other nations. Behold the consistency of the 


Ohio are degraded and miserable—therefore they 
must always remain in that condition. They 
cannot, in the opinion of the Committee, rise to 
| respectability by any legislative assistance— 
' therefore no laws should be enacted for their ben- 
efit. They have skins not colored like the whites 
| —therefore until they change their complexion, 
they cannot be treated like rational beings by the 
whites. 
Further : 


‘ Whether this feeling be right or wrong, rea- 
| sonable or unreasonable, it is not the province of 
| this committee to inquire ; that is a question for 
| the abstract philosopher and metaphysician.’ 





Now, we say it was expressly the province of 
| the committee to inquire into the reasonableness of 
| this state of things, to rebuke the prejudices of so- 
ciety, and to propose a scheme to elevate and pro- 
tect the colored population of Ohiv. 

Ohio has already disgraced herself by one per- 
secution of her colored population, and she is 
now preparing her whips and chains for a second. 
In the pride of her heart, she is treading upon the 
necks of a helpless and inoffensive people ; for- 
| getful that ‘ the Lord will maintain the cause of 
| the afflicted, and the right of the poor.’ * Un- 
| derstand, ye brutish among the people: and ye 
fools, when will ye be wise? He that planted 
the ear, shall he not hear? he that formed the 
eye, shall he not see? he that chastiseth the hea- 
then, shall not he correct ? he that teacheth man 
knowledge, shall not he know ?’ 

We quote another paragraph from the Report : 

‘ Even now, when this people constitutes less 
than one hundredth part of our population, the 
evils arising from their residence amongst us are 
seriously felt, and especially where they are con- 


gregated in considerable numbers in the larger 
towns.’ 





The fact revealed in the foregoing statement is 
not so derogatory to the black as to the white 
population. The evils arising from the residence 
of the blacks in Ohio are owing to their igno- 
rance ; and their ignorance is owing to their ex- 
pulsion from the common schools. ‘To treat men 
hike brutes, and to demand from them the useful- 
ness and intelligence of well-educated persons, is 
not only cruel but absurd. 





The First Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society was held on Thursday even- 
ing, last week, in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, ‘Ihe Report of the Managers was com- 
prehensively meagre. ‘The meeting was addressed 
by William Ladd, Esq. of Minot, Me. ; Thomas 
A. Greene, Esq., of New Bedford ; Geo. S. Bal- 
finch Esq., and Rev. E. 8. Gannett of this city. 
We purpose to examine the addresses hereafter. 
A portion of Mr Ladd’s, wherein he detailed some 
of the cruelties of slavery which had fallen under 
his own observation, was calculated to melt ada- 
mantine hearts ; but the remainder was unworthy 
of his head and heart, exhibiting a total surrender 
of the requirements of justice, and a_ surprising 
confusion in his moral vision. The sentiments of 
Mr Gannett were novel and eloquent. He _ perti- 
nently depicted the danger and foily of crowding 
the colony at Liberia with new emigrants, and 
thought it should now be left to develope itself nat- 
urally, and that the Colonization Society should 
expend its means in Africa. 

On motion of Mr. B. Edwards, it was resolved 
that the clergymen in this commonwealth of all de- 
nominations, be requested to present the claims of 
the society to their respective congregations, and 
take up collections fer its funds, on the Fourth of 
July, or the Sabbath nex! preceding or succeeding 
that day. We hope there will be no such collec- 
tions taken. It would be more benevolent to throw 
the money into the Atlantic. 





3c” The following gentlemanly article is 
copied from the New-York Commercial Adverti- 
ser. Having never exchanged papers with Col. 
Stone, it is extremely doubtful whether he has 
ever perused a number of the Liberator. When- 
ever I shall have turned half as many somersets, 
apologised for half as many vices, changed my 
| coat half as many times, printed half as many 
| foolish and injurious articles, as the Colonel has 
| done, my friends and the public will be inexcusa- 
i ble if they longer deem me ‘ in a mental condition 
to be entrusted with printing types.’ If the Lib- 








| erator has created ‘ more ill-feeling, than a hun- 


dred wise and prudent real philanthropists (col- 
onizationists) can counteract,’ it has also melted 
the hearts and awakened the sympathies of a 


Ohio. It contains sentiments which would dis- | large army of philanthropic individuals ; yea, it 


has done more, in one year, to call the attention 
of THE NATION to the evils of slavery, than all 
the newspapers which have been published for 
the last twenty years. 


Georgia.—We observe in the Georgia papers a 
copy of an act of the Legislature of that State, offer- 
ing a Reward of Five Thousand Dollars for the ar- 
rest, prosecution, and trialto conviction, under the 
laws of that State, of the Editor or Publisher ‘ of a 
certain paper called the Libeiator, published in the 
town of Boston and State of Massachusetts,’ or * any 
other person or persons who shall utter, publish, or 
circulate within the limits of the State said paper 
called the Liberator, or any other paper, pamphlet, 
letter or address, of a seditious character.’ 

This Mr. Garrison, whose paper, published in 
Boston, gives our Southern neighbors so much in- 
quietude, and has called forth sach a variety of mu- 
nicipal and legislative enactments in the slavehold- 
ing states, is an enthusiast, all bat mad. Heis rash, 
and presumptuous, and in his indiscreet exertions in 
a good cause, does it more injury, and creates more 
ill feeling, than a hundred wise and prudent real phi- 
lanthropists can counteract. His paper ought to be 
discountenanced, and his friends, if he have any, 
should take care of him. We believe him to be an 
honest young man ; bat not in a mental condition 
to be entrusted with printing types. 


NOTICE. 





{> The adjourned monthly meeting of the | 
New-England Anti-Slavery Society will be held 
at the Cowper Committee Room, No. 11, Corn- | 





slavery are invited to attend. 


| logic of the Committee ! The colored people of 


‘> Robert S. Finley, an-agent of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, writes from New-Or- 
leans, under date of the 30th Nov. to the Board 
of Managers, as follows :—* It is my decided o- 
pinion, that the Colonization cause bids fair to 
meet with greater patronage in New-Orleans than 
in any place I have ever visited.’ This single 
fact is sufficient to establish the anti-republican 


more abominable state of society can scarcely be 
found, than exists in New-Orleans ; and no where 
does the iron heel of despotism press more heavi- 
ly upon the necks of the free cvlored and slave 
population than in that city. Truly, it is not 
wonderful that the Colonization Society succeeds 
so prosperously in the slave States. 





OppuGNnatioN. The freedom with which the 
Editors of the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer have 
written on the subject of slavery, since the com- 
mencement of the Great Debate in the Vitginia 
Legislature, has roused the angry feelings of a slav- 
ite named Alexander, a Senator from Mecklenberg, 
who addresses the criminals in the following styte : 

JANUARY 9th, 1832. 

Messrs Editors :—Owing to the late publiea- 
tions in your paper, advising the gradual emanci- 
pation of our slaves, you will discontinue sending 
the Enquirer to my Post Office, and consider me 
no longer a subscriber to a paper so reckless in 
its course, and so regardless of the safety and 
property of others. Yours, &e. 

NATH. ALEXANDER. 
Messrs Ritcuie & Cook, Editors Enquirer. 
REPLY—(On THE sAME PAPER.) 

Sir—Y our paper is discontinued with pleasure. 
A note so ‘ reckless ’ in its assertions as this, is fit 
only for the hands which penned it. We have no 
further occasion for it. - RITCHIE & COOK. 

Not content with the laconic reply of the Editors, 
Mr Alexander (who appears to be a lineal descend- 
ant of Alexander the coppersmith) immediately 
publishes in the Whig an address ‘ To the People 
of the Senatorial District composed of Halifax and 
Mecklenburg Counties,’ wherein he calls upon 
them to hold meetings to take into consideration the 
propriety of discontinuing the use of the Enquirer ! 
The remarks of Messrs Ritchie and Cook upon this 
proscriptive appeal are spirited, yet so full of heresy 


pleasure and pain. For example, these gentlemen 
say: *‘ We expressly declared, that we were no fa- 
natics—no Imis de noirs [no friends to the 
blacks ! !]—that our regard was FoR THE WHITES 
onty’!! Again: ‘Nota slave should be loosed 
from his bonds, until he is fully paid for.’ ‘The 
Editors of the Enquirer have recently become con- 
verted to the Colonization faith ; and their senti- 
ments, as above quoted, prove the genuineness of 
their discipleship, 

In our Slavery Record, this week, may be 
found some appalling confessions of slaveholders, 
in relation to the deteriorating effects of slavery 
upon the prosperity of the south, and the terrors 
which have occupied the bosoms of the whites 
in Virginia, since the Southampton tragedy. 
Such testimony cannot be resisted. It is given 
by men who cannot be suspected of exaggerating 
their actual condition ; who, though they cannot 
be called disinterested witnesses, are competent 
to measure the evils under which they groan ; 
and who have been slow to acknowledge the dan- 
gerous tendency of the system of slavery. 





PERIODICALS. 

THe Narurauist. The February number is, 
as usual, prompt in its delivery, neatly printed, and 
amply supplied with useful matter. Its contents 
are——Ornithology, No. If.; The Wild ‘Turkey ; 
Cabinet Cyclopedia; Silk Manufacture, No. IL. ; 
Human Longevity ; Nuttall’s Ornithology ; together 
with a summary of Miscellaneous Intelligence.— 
This work ought not to languish for want of pat- 
ronage. 

THe Younc Mecuanic. This is a new 
magazine from the press of Light & Harris, to be 
conducted by an a.sociation of practical mechanics. 
Its grand object is, ‘to diffuse general elementary 
knowledge.’ The first number is judiciously com- 
posed. ‘The work will be published in monthly 
numbers of sixteen octavo pages each, with wood 
cuts or lithographic prints to illustrate the subjects 
treated of, at.One Dollar a year, in advance. The 
class, for which it is designed, is sufficiently nu- 
merous to give it a wide circulation. 

JouRNAL oF InsTRUCTION—designed for the 
assistance of Parents and ‘Teachers, and the promo- 
tion of General Education, and conducted by the 
Philadelphia Association of Teachers. Published 
semi-monthly—terms $1,25 per annum—Henry 
H. Porter, Proprietor. The object of this publica- 
tion is highly meritorious, and we doubt not will 
be ably sustained. 

FemaLe ApvecaTe—a neat, valuable semi- 
monthly paper, of the former size of the Liberator, 
published at the office of the Genius of Temper. 
ance, New-York City. ‘Terms seventy-five cents 
per annum, payable in advance.— It will seek the 
good of the female sex, of every age and condi- 
tion, as an object highly important in itself, and 
indispensable to the well-being of society—It will 
seek, on the other hand, the purity of the comma- 
nity at large, as the necessary means of elevating 
the condition of females.’ 

JuveniLeE RamsLER—or, Family and School 
Journal. Published weekly, by Allen & Goddard, 
No. 11, School-street, Boston. Price one dollar a 
year in advance. This little rambler has met us on 
his fourth excursion, and we find him shrewd, intel- 
ligent and observant. He cannot help becoming a 
favorite with all classes. 

We are struck with the rapid multiplication 
of periodicals which are expressly designed to im- 
prove the mind, to facilitate and cheapen instruc- 
tion, and to supply the real wants of every class of 
society. It is a good omen. 








Decurne or Stave Property. We have 
seen nothing which more conclusively proves the 
certainty of a speedy abolition of slavery in the 
British Colonies, than the fact that one hundred 


hill, on THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, at 7 |elaves were lately sold at Spanish Town, Jamai- 
o’clock. All persons interested in the subject of | ca, at an average of £17 each, who, three years 


that we read them with changeful emotions of 


| (CF Tht following section of the Act of June, 
1786, not only deprives every colored but every 
white person of the right to choose his or her own 
partner. It is really an invasion of the liberties 
_of the whole people, as well as a burlesque upon 
_the wisdom of the Commonwealth. A petition, 
| praying for its repeal, was presented to the Legis- 

lature on Thursday, which was referred’ to a Se- 


and expulsive character of the crusade ; for a | lect Committee. 


| ‘And be it further enacted, That no person 
_ by this Act authorized to marry, shall join in mar- 
‘riage any white person with any Negro, Indian or 
| Mulatto, on penalty of the sam of Fifty Pounds, 
_ two third parts thereof to the use of the coenty 
| wherein such shal] be committed, and the residue to 
she prosecutor, to be recovered by the ‘I'reasurer of 
the same county, in manner as aforesaid ; and all. 
such marriages shall be absolutely null and void.’ 


WasuHInGToON’s Views or Stavery. In 
a letter to Sir J. Sinclair, dated 1]th Dec. 1796, 
Washington thus emphatically gives his opinion why 
foreign en.igrants shoald prefer Pennsylvania to 
any of the slave States, and why the lands in the 
former State are more valuable than those of Vir- 
ginia : * because there are laws here for the gradual: 
abolition of slavery, which neither of the two States 
above mentioned have at present, but which nothing 
is more certain than that they must have, dnd at 
period not remote.’ 


ete 


tc} The excellent communication of *S. T.. 
U.’ next week. 





Attempt to Kidnap.—A gentleman came into. 
our office this morning, bringing with him a small 
boy, who related to us the following facts. The 
lad’s name is James Wood ; he is ten years of 
age, but not much laryer than children usually are 
ateight. Last evening, about half past eight o’- 
clock, whilst going on am errand, he passed a 
man in Hanover street, who called to him, ‘ Boy ! 
boy!’ ‘The lad stopped ; the man approached 
him and said, ‘ Don’t you know me?’ ‘The boy 
answered ‘ No sir ;’ when the man immediately 
seized him, took him under his arm, covered him 
with his cloak, and ran. ‘The boy struggled and 
halloed so lustily that the man was compelled, 
after going a short distance, to set him down a- 
gain. ‘The lad then broke away from him, and 
took to his legs for security. The fellow howey- 
er followed him, and the boy cried ‘ Murder ! 
murder!’ at the top of his voice. This attracted 
the notice of some persons in the street, and his 
pursuer, probably fearing detection, turned and 
tled down Cross street. 

Such are the facts as related to us by the boy 
himself. He is very intelligent, and stood cross 
examination like a veteran. He could have had 
no motive in relating the story unless it were true, 
and we have no reason to doubt his assertions. 
The question then is, what could have been the 
obiect of the villain who attempted to kidnap 
him ? 

In a city so populous as Boston, it cannot be 
otherwise than hazardous in parents to send young 
children into the streets at so late an hour, alone 
and unprotected.— Transcript of Thursday. 





Slavery.—The annual report of slavery from 
the ‘ Liberator,’ presents the evil in a glaring 
light. Slavery, in its best estate, is wretched in- 
deed ; but when aggravated by such acts of bar- 
barity on the part of the masters, who can be as- 
tonished that those miserable creatures, as desti- 
tute of moral cultivation as the beasts,—oppress- 
ed in numerous ways by wrongs too grievous to 
be borne, even by elevated minds,—ties of blood, 
—parents and children severed by avarice and 
the ungodly traffic in the souls of men,—the 
weaker sex wronged by means at which modesty 
and humanity would blush, by slaveholders and 
their unprincipled sons, even without the knowl- 
edge of those whom nature’s God designed as 
| their protectors, without so much as a right to 
‘raise their voices for the redress of wrongs ;—we 
| say, who can be astonished that desperate means 
| should finally be resorted to, by these wretched 
/ creatures ; and that insurrections and massacres 
will finally devastate the fairest portion of our 
‘land ?—Slavery is rendered supportable in coun- 
tries where the people have no rights ; but in 
this land of liberty, it is doubly oppressive, inas- 
much as the contrast between the different por- 
tions of the inhabitants is greater. Something 
must be done for this degraded race, and for the 
safety of the country infested with them. 

Cortland (N. Y.) Republican. 





A new emission of Counterfeits.—Five Dol 





lar Bills of No. 3104 Eagle Bank, Boston, pay- 
able to R. Emmons, dated Sept. 4th, 1829, are in- 
circulation in this towa. ‘The paper is too mach of 
the rose coler—the engraving and general impres-- 
sion is very bad, and much worse than the coun- 

terfeits on the same bank on lighter paper. Henry 

D. Stone’s signature, fair ; Titus Wells’, well cxe- 

cuted. The bill we saw had apparently beeu han- 

died but very little —Portiand Advertiser. 


The United States Senate have rejected the 
nomination of Martin Van Buren as Minister to 
England, by the casting vote of the Vice President. 


The Journal of Commerce states that the amonnt 
of duties accruing at the port of New York in 1831 
was $20,000,000. 

It appears from the returns of the Valuation 
Committee, that there are upwards of 54,000 spin- 
dies in the single town of Lowell. 


The Fire at St Thomas.—It is reported that 
npwards of 1200 houses were burnt in the fire of 
the 2ist December, 1831 ; and the damage is 
computed at a million and a half of do 
A great portion of it was American property. 

The number of deaths in the army during the 
last year was 126 ; of which 22 were from iu- 
temperance and 21 from consumption. 

Quackery.—A notorious quack in Sherborne, 
(Eng.) declares that his medicines will cure ‘ bur- 
ries,’ and bashfulness, and will eradicate corns 
and increase genius. 





Letters received at this office from Jan. 27 te 
Feb. 4, 1832. 

Joseph B. Little, West Newbury, Mass. ; Alon- 
zo Lewis, Lynn, Mass. ; William Harris, 
wich, Ct. ; George Cary, Cincinnati, Ohio ; Jon- 
athan Shaw, Centreville, Indiana ; Nathan Wins~ 
low, Portland, Me.; Edward Johnson, Lynn, Mase. 








FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, AND AT THS 
BOOKSTORE OF CARTER AND HENDEB, 


A DIScOUBss 
On Slavery in the U States, 


By Rev. Samuel J. May, P: of the Firet 
d Church in Brooklyn, Ct. 





ago, would have averaged £100 each. 


IC} This discourse is judisious, fereible and 
eloquent, ri iti attentive perueal en@ 
ge tame Log 2» 124 cents. 
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For the Liberator. | 

AFRIC’S LAMENTATION, 

[ey A COLORED PERSON.] 

‘ ‘er her urn reclined, i 
She weeps her desolated realms.’ 





My harp js tuned to ages past, 
When bright my glory shone ; 
My learning, riches, power vast, 


' 


As any nation known. 


My golden land was then the seat 
Of arts and science fair; } 


While anxious nations at my feet | 
Sought the bright gem to share 


Conflieting armies thought them blest, 
Could they but gain my aid! 

And polished nations me caressed, 
And honors duly paid. 





Then the majestic Alps I sealed, 
Far from my peaceful home ; 

And potent legions I assailed, 
And stormed the posts of Rome 


Oh then J sat a lady gay, 
To me did nations bow; 

But, oh! my glory’s fled away, 
My harp is tuned to wo! 

My sons once noble, polished, brave, 
Are led away in chains ; 

And doomed in distant Jands to slave, 
Where BOASTED FREEDOM reigns. 


My daughters, once adorned with gold, 
Now wear the tyrant’s chain; 
4 - . Pa si “o . " o , 
By FREEMEN’S DAUGHTERS bought and sold, 
While pity pleads in vain 


Alas! alas! my hapless race 
Were once without compeers ; 

Bat now they ’re plunged in sad disgrace, 
While I ’m bedewed with tears ! 


But oh! must it be ever so? 
Forever vent my sighs ? 
No—MERCY’S ANGEL answers—‘ No— 

ae 


AFRICc once more shal] RISE 
Newark, N. J. C. 





From the New-England Magazine. 
TILE FLY’S REVENGE, 
* So,’ said a fly, as he paused and thought 
How he had just been brushed about, 
‘They think, perhaps, I am next to nought— 
Put inte life, but to be put out! , 
‘ Just as if, when our Maker planned 
His mighty schemes, he had quite forgot 
To grant the work of his skilful hand— 


The peaceful fly—an abiding spot! 


‘ They grudge me even a breath of air, 

A speck of earth and a ray of sun! 
This is more than a fly can bear— 

Now I ‘Il pay them for what they ’ve done.’ 
First he lit on the idle thumb 

Of a poet, and ‘ Now for your thoughts,’ said he, 
‘ Wherever they soar, I'll make them come 

Down from their towering flight, to me.’ 
He went and tickled the nasal tip 

Of a scholar, and over his eye-brow stung, 
Till he raised his hand, and his brain Jet slip 

A chain of gems that had just been strung. 


Ile washed his feet in the worthless tear 
A belle at the theatre had chanced to weep— 
‘ Rouge in the bath!’ he eried ; * my dear, 
Your cheek has a blush that is not skin deep.’ 


Off to a crowded church he flew, 

And over their faces he boldly stepped, 
Pointing out to the pastor’s view, 

How many sheep in the pasture slept. 
He buzzed about at a lady’s ear, 

Just as a youth, with piteous sigh, 
Popped the question she would not bear, 


And only answered, ‘ a saucy fly!’ 


On the astronomer’s painted glass 
He leisurely stood, and stretched his wing ; 
For here he knew he was sure to pass 
For quite a great and important thing. 
* Now is the time,’ 
To measure the fly from head to heel ! 
Number the miles, and if you ean, 
Name the planets that I conceal! 


said he. ‘my man, 


‘ What do you call the twinkling star 
Over the spot where you see me tread— 

And the beautiful cluster of lights afar, 
Ranged in the heavens above my head ? 


‘Ah! itis station which swells us all, 

At once, toa size that were else unknown ! 
And now, if ever I bear you call 

My race an order beneath your own— 


‘I'll tell the world of this comic scene ; 
And how will they laugh to hear that I~ 

Smal! as you think me—can stand between 
You and your view of the spacious sky !’ 


H. F. Govip 





The following beautiful [Tymn was written by the 


Rev. J. Pierpont, of Boston, for the recent dedication | 


of a new House of Public Worship, in Plymouth, Mass. 


ORIGINAL HYMN, 

The winds and waves were roaring ; 

The Pilgrims met for prayer ; 
And here, their God adoring, 

They stood, in open air. 
When breaking day they greeted, 

And when its close was calm, 
The leafless woods repeated 

The music of the psalm. 


Not thus, O God, to praise thee, 
Do we, their children, throng - 
The temple’s arch we raise thee, 
Gives back our choral song. 
Yet, on the winds, that bore thee 
Their worship and their prayers 
May ours come up before thee, 
From hearts as true as theirs ! 


What have we, Lord, to bind us 
To this, the Pilgrims’ shore!— 

Their hill of graves behind us, 
Their watery way before, 

The wintry surge, that dashes 
Against the rocks they trod, 
Their memory, and their ashes 
Be thou their guard, O God! 


We would not, Holy Father, 
Forsake this hallowed spot, 
Till on thaghore we gather, 
Where graves and griefs are not : 
The shore where true devotion 
Shall rear no pillared shrine, 
And see no otlier vcean 
‘Than that of love divine. 


: 


! 
| cases ? 





LITERARY, 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 





MORAL. 
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MARRIED LIFE. 


! 
A. bare glance at the thing shows that a farmer, | ago, in which is a notice calling the people of the’ 


above all men living, can never carry on his affairs 
with profit without a wife, or a mother, or a daugh- 
ter, or some person. To be sure a wife would 
cause some trouble, perhaps to this young mun. 
There may be the doctor and the narse to gallop 
after at midnight ; there might be, and there ouglit 
to be, if called for, a lite complaining of late 
hours ; but what are these, and all the other trou- 
bles that could attend a married |ife, what are they, 
compared to the one single cireumstance of the | 
want of a wife at your bedside during one single 
night of illness! A nurse! what is a nurse to do | 
for you? Will she do the things that a wife will 

do? Will she watch your looks and motions, and | 
your half uttered wishes? Will she use the urgent 
persuasion so often necessary to save life in such 
Will she by her acts convince you that it 
‘is nota toil, bat a delight, to break her rest for 
| your sake? In short, now it is that you find that 


| what women themselves say is strictly true, name- 


| ly, that without wives men ure poor helpless mor- 
| tals. 

As to the expense, there is no coinparison be- 
tween that of a woman servant and a wife, in the 
house of a farmer or tradesman. ‘The wages of the 
former is not the expense ; it is the want of a com- | 
mon interést with you: and this you can obtain in | 
no one but a wife. But there are the ghildren. I 
for my part firmly believe that a farmer, married at | 
twenty-five, and having ten children during the first 
ten years, would be able to save more money dur- | 
ing these years, than a bachelor of the same age | 
would be able to save, on the same farm, in a like 
space of tine, he keeping only one maid servant. 
One single fit of sickness of two months”-duration, 
might sweep away more than all the children would | 
cost in the whole ten years, to say nothing of the | 
continaal waste and pillage, and the idleness, going 
on from the first day of the ten years to the last. | 

Resides, is the money all? What a life to lead! 
No one to talk with without going from home, or 
without getting some one to come to you ; no friend 
to sit and talk to; no pleasant evenings to pass ! 
Nobody to share with you your sorrows or your | 
pleasures ; no soul having a common interest with | 
you ; all around you taking care of themselves, and 
no care of you ; no one to cheer you in moments | 
of depression ; to say all ina word, no one to love 
you, and no prospect of ever seeing any such one | 
to the end of vour days. For, as to parents and 
brethren, if you have them, they have other and | 
very diflerent fires; and, however laudable your | 
feelings as son and brother, those feelings are of a 
very diflerent character. , 

it does very well in bantering songs to say that a | 
bachelor’s life is ‘devoid of care.’ My observa- 
tion tells me to the contrary, and reason concurs, in 
this regard, with experience. When he quits his 
home, he carries with him cares that are unknown 
to the married man. If, indeed, like the common | 
soldier, he have merely a lodging place, and a bun- 
die of clothes given in charge to some one, he may | 
be at his ease; but if he possesses anything ofa home, | 
he is never sure of its safety ; and this uncertainty | 
lisa great enemy to Cheerfulness ; and as to effi- | 
jciency in life, how is the baghelor to equal the | 
jmarriced? In the case of the farmer and trades- | 





man, the latter have so clearly the advantage over 
| the former, that one need hapdly insist upon the 
point ; bat it is and must he the same in all sitna- 
tions in life. To provide for a wile and children 
isthe greatest of all spurs fo exertion. Many 2 

man naturally prone to idleness has become active 
land indastrious when he saw a fatnily around hin ; 
j many a dull sluggard has become, if not a bright 
| man, at least a bustling man, when roused to exer- 
| tion by his love. Indeed, if a man will not exert 
i himself for the sake of a wife and children, he can 
| have no exertion in hin ; or he must be dead to all 
ithe dictates of nature.——Cobdbett’s Advice to | 

Young Men. 


j 


| «COUP D°CRIL OF EUROPE.” 


Under this head, (says the Salem Gazette,) the | poor. 


celebrated « O. P. Q.”’ correspondent of the Lon- 


don Morning Chronicle, in a late communication, 


presents a bird's-eye view of the present political 
aspect of Europe. We have only room, this morn- 
ing fora brief summary of its contents. 

Norway contains less than a million of inhabit- 


ants. 


great interest at Christania and Bergen, and the | 


Norwegians have demanded many general and loca} 
improvements, In some districts, insurrections have 
tuken place. 

SwepeEN contains a population of about three 
‘millions. Pernadotte, one of Napoleon’s Marshals, 
| was erected Crown Prince in 1811, and succeeded 
‘to the throne in 1818. He is now old and infirm, 
' but is beloved and respected. During the last few | 
' years, civilization has made considerable progress 

in Sweden. ‘The people are sovercign. ‘Their will | 
is law ; and many alterations would now be de- | 
manded and effected but for a desire very generally 
‘ felt to allow matters-to remain in their present state 
‘ until the decease of the reigning monarch. 

In Denmark, though the reigning monarch, 

' Frederic VI. is no bad prince or bad man, yet the 

peasantry are ina state of vassalage, and are com- 
_ paratively dirty, idle and dispirited. ‘The spirit of 
' reform, however, has begun to show itself’, and 
| Frederic will have some ditiiculty in repressing the 
| desire for amendment which has been lately mani- 
 fested. 

In Russra, out of fifty millions of inhabitants, 
not five can be said to be truly civilized. The 
| lower orders are Girty, are great eaters, are attached 

to strong drinks, are jovers of saints and images, 
| and are, of course, superstitious even to insanity.— 
|The multitude are so stupid as to adhere with a 
sort of idolatrous veneration to the clothing and 
| sheepskin robes of former tines, and those are most 
| honored who adhere most closely to the yet more 
| savage costume of their barbarous ancestors. The | 
| sovereign of Russia is absolute and despotic. He 
_is convinced that he is commissioned by heaven to 
| rule on earth, and his will he regards as only infe- 

rior to that of God. The Russians are oppressed. 
|—Their taxes are enormous. Nine tenths are 
| slaves. The nobles are wealthy and insolent to 
| their inferiors, but they tremble at the approach of | 
(the Czar. He looks on liberty asa vast evil, and 
| on himself as the being destined to crush or destroy | 





| 

| it. Europe trembles before him—France courts | 
| him—England flatters him—Prussia aids him— 
| Austria hates him—Turkey curses him—the Greeks 
| fear him—Spain prays to him—Portugal looks up 
| to him—Norway and Sweden avoid him—Ttaly 
| hopes to be freed from his patronage and consider- 
: ation—whilst be himself sits @nthroned in snows, 
| and projects schemes of conquest, and dreams of 
preventing the spread of knowledge, liberty, and 
civilization. 





Price of Slaves.—Fora man, 9 ounces, (doub- | 
loons) or 216 yards of cloth, or 9 rolls of tobacco, | 
or 36 gullons of spirits, or 139 handkerchiefs. For | 
a woman, 8 ounces, or 192 yards, or 8 rolls, or 32 | 
gallons, or 128 handkerchiefs. For a child, 6 onn- | 
ces, or 144 yards, or 6 rolls, or 24 gallons, or 96 | 
handkerchiefs, [Actual State of the Slave Trade | 
on the coast of Africa. ] 





_ In New-York, the deaths from Intemperance dur- | 
ing the past year amounted to 119 ! 


‘case of their refusal, their opposition would dislodge 
] - 2 
| them from power. 


| without rum. 


| health; and the public gambler had to pay for rob- 


| proportioned to the amount of their michief. 


‘ initted to the rum tar, we should now have been 


| death was recently announced, was the most odd 


Tt ce Baer “se | 

12 peasantr re not generally bound to | 7. : , 
"ee , i , ¥ = SR OP a 2 a. | things by their proper names, would say neither 
the soil; the late events in Europe have excited a | : / 


‘the physician, the * physic man,’ &c. A horse was 


| ‘ jt is pretty likely,’ or ‘I think it is pretty likely.’ 


| ness, and possessed considerable information on 


-abontan inch broad at the top, where the eye is 


_ bears a proportion to the other end, about ten to 


discovered ; and their removal facilitated. 


| habit of lying in great ; and then a man is wholly 


‘ 


From the Albany Evening Journal. 
A DIALOGUE—30 YEARS HENCE. 
Father, here is a newspaper printed fifty years | 


city together, to take measures to prevent men from 
drinking Rum! What does it mean? Was not 
there poison as long ago as that, and were men | 
compelled to drink wt? ~ | 

Yes, my son, Ram was the same poison then as | 


now. Men were not compelled to drink it.—Bat | 


| they first became the slaves to custom, and then | 


slaves to appetites, and then would drink to their | 


| OWn rain. 


What ! did men usc totake rum when they were 
| well 2? ee 
Yes, a majority of the people in the United | 


States would drink it almost daily—and fifty years | 
ago, when I was a boy, and Albany was not one- | 
third as large as now, only 26,000 inhabitants, in 
one ward there were about 120 shops for retailing 
ran ; and in the city nearly 450. And only one | 
public temperance house in the town. 

Did it use to kill men to drink ram? 

Yes, it took the lives of 30,000 annually in the 
United States. 

Did not the city lose money by rum ? 

Yes, $150,000 annually. 

But were not those who poisoned their neighbors | 
punished for it? . 

No. ‘They were licensed ta do it by the com- | 
mon council. 

What! did the common council ever license 450 | 
inen to poison the city? ess 

Yes, such things were, but that time has passed. | 

Did not those who paid the taxes oppose the 
common council ? 

Yes, they petitioned them not to grant so many | 
licenses, bat at first they failed of success, owing | 
partly to the fact that respectable men and profes- 
sors of religion were opposed to them. 

What! did respectable men, and Christians | 
50 years ago deal in ram? 

Yes, they were called so then, but it would be | 
hard to make people now-a-days believe it. But | 
in those times the church and Clergy were no | 


| 


‘more than half awake to the subject, and some 


were even willing to have wholesale rum dealers 
for officers in the church. 

I should think the Corporation would have re- 
fused to give sO many rum warrants, on account 
of the tax imposed by the use of the article ; and 
because it destroyed life. Did the Corporation | 
know that rum was poison? | 

Yes, they knew it, but Rum was once a politi- 
cian. 

‘Rum a politician !? What does that mean? 

Well, if L uust tell you, to the disgrace of our 
old council, it is this. ‘The Corporation would not | 
refuse to grant licenses to Rum dealers, fearing in 


And in those davs men would 
and office, than private life 


rather have rum 


Poor souls! But did not the people give the 
alarm of *‘ Rum and State ?? 

No. But Rum dealers and drinkers charged the 
temperance men of * Church and State.’ 

Why? 

No one could tell why in those days. 

Well, how long eid this war against Rum last ? 

Not long. For when people began to act as 
well as fal/e, they soon conquered. Rum dealing 
was broaght to the same level with public gambling, 
by what was called letfertes, and they made the 
rum dealer pay for bis mischief in taking away | 
men’s money, reputation, happiness, usefulness and | 


Each were charged a sum | 
And | 
to the efforts of these patriotic men who engaged | 
on the side of the people, Albany now mostly owes 
its 100,000 inhabitants ; the health and happiness 
of its people ; its rail-roads verging in every direc- 
tion ; its public improvements 5 its exemption from 


bing men’s pockets. 


| taxation ; the wealth of its citizens, and all its bright 


prospects for the future. For had our fathers sub- 


Learn from this, my son, to remember your | 
benefactors with gratitude. D. 


JExras WoopprinGr. This man, whose 
and eccentric person that lived in this part of the | 


country. He was bora in South Hadley, in 1752. | 
| Through a long life, he refused to call persons and 


| yes nor no, and seldom made a positive ailirmation 
or negation. He designated persons in this man- | 
iner, ‘the Jong legged man,’ *the yellow house 
man,’ &c. The mimister was the ‘ gospel man,’ | 


a ‘j.de,’? a cow a ‘stripper,’ &c. His common | 
way of answering questions in the affirmative was: 


In the negative, ‘itis pretty likely that I did not 
see it,’ &c. His answers were frequently more in- 
direct and uncertain than these. He was once sent 
toa neighbor’s house to get some rye flour and 
yeast. He did his errand in this manner: ¢ it is 
likely the woman wants some common fare and 
some truck to hoist it with.? This was an indus- 
trious, harmless man, was not destitute of shrewd- 





some subjects.— Hampshire Gazette. 

A Novel Mode of Indu'ging Gricf—A no- 
ble lady died lately at Paris, leaving a singular ex- 
ample of attachment to the fallen dynasty of France. 
After the departure of Charles X. from Cherboarg, 
she never quitted her apartment, which she had | 
caused to be hung with black cloth, ornamented 
with tears and fleurs-de- lis of tin. This mournful 
arrangement was the same in every room, from the 
ante-chamber to the kitchen. All the furniture and 
utensils were painted black, and those which could 
not bear the brush were covered with black erape. 
It was not until the auction of the lady’s effects, that 
her neighbors were enabled to ascertain the extent 
of her grief. Amongst the various objects which 
excited curiosity was a cage containing a parrot} 
dressed in deep mourning. 








Water Telescape-—A gentleman residing in | 
the cistrict of Argyle, Australia, has invented a new 
optical instrument of very considerable ingenuity, 
for seeing through water, and thus exploring the 
bottom of rivers, &e. It consists of a tube that 
may be varied in length as occasion may require, 


applied and regularly enlarged to the bottom, which | 


one in diameter,. Each end is glazed. ‘The ad- 
vantages of such an instrament will readily occur ; 
among other interesting ones, the speedy recovery 
of drowned bodies is one, and it would doubtless 
be the means of saving many lives. Lost property 


too, may be found ; the impediments to excavation 





There is nothing more werthy of a man than 
truth ; nothing makes him feel so despicable as a 
lie. 

Men often act lies without speaking them. All 
false appearances are Jies. All shuffling and pre- 
varications are lies, 


A habit of lying in small things leads on to a 


detestable. 
Want of punctuality is lying. 





| phia 12th ult. 


/ came up soon afler, but they fled. 


| bed in New-York, on Saturday morning last. 


When the head of Sir Thomas Moore was placed 
on London bridge, his darling daughter, Margaret, 
had the courage to take it down, that she might 


exercise her affection by continuing to look on her | 


arent’s features. Carrying her love beyond the 
grave, she desired that it might be buried with her 
when she died, which was about nine years after 
the fate of her unfortunate father. The remains of 
the precious relic are said to have been since ob- 
served.in the burial place, lying on what had 
been her bosom! 
Ardent Spirits.—The ameunt of ardent spirits 
imported into the United States in 
1824, was - - 5,285,047 gals 
1825 - - - 4,114,046 do 
1826 - 3,322,380 do 
1827 - - - 3,465,302 do 
1828 - + - 4,446,698 do 
1829 2,462,303 do 
18980 -: ~-.<.. 1,005,488 do 
Jackson Eloquence.—lIt is stated that Mr Rob- 
ert J. Ward, in the course of a speech before the 
General-Jackson-Convention at Frankfort, uttered 
the following magnificent sentiment : 
‘ Fellow-citizens, you may search the records of 
antiquity ; you may scan the histories of Cicero, of 


| Demosthenes, of Cato, and the other great patriots 


of Greece and Rome, and among them all you will 
find no one whu has done more for our country 
during the last fifteen years than Andrew 
Jackson’ ! !!—Louisville Journal. 

Difference of Taste.—A traveller in the last 
century remarked to certain Arabs, that he wonder- 


/ed at their eating insects so disgusting ; to which 
they replied, with some show of reason, that it | 
savored of affectation, in a person who could swal- 


jow an oyster, to be startled by any thing in the 
way of eating. 

Suicides by fire. —There have been only three 
instances of self-destruction by fire—that of the 


| philosopher Empedocles, who threw himself into 


the crater of Mount Etna; that of a Frenchman, 
who, in imitation of the former, precipituted him- 


self, in 1820, into the crater of Vesuvius; and 


that of an Englishman, who, about twenty years 
back, jumped into the furnace of a forge. 
Calvin Edson, the living skeleton, being asked if 


he told the Londoners, that he drove the English in | 


the Jast war, replied, *‘ Yes ; and they made me a 
pretty good answer, saying ‘* Well, if you did drive 
us, you have nething to brag of, for we have scar- 
ed all the flesh off your bones !”’” 

An Anti-Lottery meeting was held in Philadel- 
A report of a former committee 
was made, of which 10,000 copies were ordered to 


| be printed ; and a memorial to the Legislature was 


adopted. 


One Abraham Randolph, a notorious dealer in 
counterfeit money, was lately discovered by the 
N. York police, snugly shut up in an oven; he 
was greatly chagrined at finding his cake was 
dough. 

Value of Property in Boston.—The sub-com- 
mittee have agreed to report to tbe valuation com- 
mittee of Boston, that the property of this city 
should be valued at eighty millions of dollars. At 
the last valuation, the property of this city was val- 
ued at only sixty millions. 

A Mrs Rhoads, near Elmina, N. Y. in the ab- 
sence of her husband, seeing two deer approach her 


| dwelling, recently, took his rifle, fired from the win- 


dow, brought down one, reloaded and breught 
down the otker., She fired at three others, who 
The game was 
secured. 

Lord Brougham is said to acknowledge that his 
best speeches are the products of great labor—and 
that the peroration of his defence of the Queen was 
written ‘ some dozen times.’ Canning was elabo- 
rate and minute in preparation, and PBurke’s best 
speeches were composed. 

A young colored woman was found dead in her 
She 


slept in her stays the night previous, and it was as- 


; certained that her death was caused by their hay ing 


been faced too tight. 


Very Diminutive.—A man who had just wit- 


| nessed an act of exceeding meanness thus guve way 


to his feelings: Ten thousand such souls as these, 
he said, might live in the shell of a tobacco seed— 
and have room to let! 

Fine Preaching.—Robert Hall was once asked, 
what he thought of a sermon delivered by a_pro- 
verbially fine preacher, which had seeimed to excite 
a great sensation among the congregation. * Very 
fine, Sir,’ he replied, * but a man cannot sive 
upon flowers.” 

National Characteristics —A Scotchman is 
never at home but when he is abroad ; an English- 
man is never pleased but when he is complaining ; 
an Irishman is never at peace but when he is fight- 
ing. 

Anthracite coal ink-stands, wafer-cups, candle- 
sticks, lamps, &e. are sold in Philadelphia, said to 
have a polish equal to the finest Italian marble. 

If you boast of a contempt for the world, avoid 
getting into debt. It is giving to gnats the fangs of 
vipers. 

Since custom is the powerful magistrate of man’s 
life, let man, by all means, endeavor to obtain good 
customs. 

To inure young persons to bear patiently small 
injuries, is a capital branch of education ; nothing 
tends more eflectually to secure them against great 
injuries. 

A man who gives his children habits of truth, in- 
dustry and frugality, provides for them better than 
by giving them a stock of money. 





DEATHS, 

In Plymouth, 24th ult. William Deane, (alias 
Pompey Goodwin,) a native of Africa, aged about 
80. He was for many years a slave in the Good- 
win family. When the cruel and obnoxious law of 
our Commonwealth which bound slaye to master 
wus abolished, the better ties of kindness still held 
Pompey in the family, and continued him with 
them tu the third generation. ‘The best testimony 
of his faithfulness, and the good feelings of a late 
master, is a provision in his will for support during 
life, which has not only been fulfilled to the letter, 
but in that spirit of kindness which has smoothed 
his passage to the grave. 

In Ashfield, on the 18th inst. Peter Wells, a col- 
ored man, aged 100 and upwards. He was captur- 
ed in Africa and sold into slavery when about fifteen 


years old, and consequently the circumstances of his | 


caplure remained distinct in his memory during his 
life. The years of his bondage were spent in Con- 
necticut. He has lived in Ashfield many years, and 


was respected for his sobriety, industry and kind- | 
He improved a plat of ground, and perform. | 
ed all the manual labor, even to mowing and mak. | 


ness, 


ing hay, with his own hands, till a year or two 
since. He was remarkably active and cheerful. 
His exact age was not known. According to his owa 
account, and in the opinion of many who kuew 
him, he had lived several years over a century. 

In Newburyport, Mr Charles Fields, a colored 
man aged 37. 

In Cavendish, Peter Tumbo, colored, 106. 

At Walpole, N. H. widow Jerusna ALEXAN- 
DER, in the 100th year of her age. 

















THE SAVIOUR. 
| From the toils and trials of a distressing, but ‘ 
‘fect life, follow this illustrious personage to the p ace 
of death. Approach his cross and fix your atten. 
tion on the prodigies which signalize his sufferin 

and stamp divinity on their martyrdom! Think 
not that! allude to the terrific drapery which ra 





that dread hour was flung around the great theatre 
lof nature. No! “tis not the darkened sun, the 

bursting tombs, the quaking mountains, or the trem, 
| bling world that I allude to! These indeed arg 
prodigies ; but these vanish before the still greater 
| prodigies of meekness, humility, and sin-forgiving 
| goodness, displayed in the dying Saviour. When | 





nae 








| behold him amidst the last agonies of dissolving na. 7 
ture, raising his dying eyes to heaven, and forgetfy) (7 
| of himself, interceding with the God of Mercy, with 
his last breath, and from his very cross, in behalf of , 
‘those wretches whose insatiable malice had fixe, © 


| him there—then it is that the evidence of his claims ‘ 
| rises to demonstration, and I feel the resistless force 
| of that impassionate exclamation which burst from 
the lips of infidelity itself, ‘If Socrates died as 
Philosopher, Jesus Christ died as a God ! ” a 
| And shalla worm, covered with crimes, and liy. 9 . 
| ing on safferance, in that same world where the ag. ° 
onizing Saviour uttered his dying supplication, and 
left his dying example for imitation—shall such 4 
bworm, tumid with resentinent, lift his proud crest 
to his fellow worm, and incapable of mercy, talk 
of retribation?—-No; Blessed Jesus, thy death is 
an antidote to vengeance. At the foot of thy cross, 
|] meet iny enemies, I forget their injuries, I bary 
my revenge, and learn to forgive those who haye 
‘done me wrong, as I also hope to be forgiven of 
‘thee.—Dr. Nott’s Address. cae 











Amazing responsibilities attach to Christians ig 
this part of the country, at the present time. Who 
can tell their amount ? Who can calculate the worth 
of souls ? These, it should seem, will be saved or lost, 
according to the activity or sloth, spirituality o; 
worldliness of Christuans and Christian ministers, 
| What shall be done? Let every one ask the ques- 
| tion, and act upon it in his own person ; for the 

Hlis army 





j 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘school of Christ admits of no idlers. 
_acknowledges ‘ no supernumerariea.’ Every ¢ sloth 
i ful servant,’ properly so called, will at length be 
turned out of service. Every * unjust steward’ 
will be displaced and condemned, And what if the 
decision should now be made? Are Christian pro- 
fessors all waiting for the coming_ef the Lord? 
Western Recorder. 





PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
‘ROCHESTER MIRROR; 
(OR 'THE 4TH YEAR OF THE GEM.) 

A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCEL- 

LANEOUS JOURNAL. 








Homo sum, atque nil humanum, a me alienum 
puto. 


The first three volumes of the Gem have been 
edited by Edwin Secrantom at Rochester. ‘The 
| same paper will be continued with the new title of 
the Rochester Mirror, under the joint care of Mr. E. 
Serantom, and Gen. U1. iL. V. Ducoudray Holstein, 
Professor at Geneva College, New York. 

They offer the following prospectus on a larger 
scale, as the increasing number of the subseriber 
gives them the assurance that the publigation has 
become established upon a permanent basis, 
and that the success of the work is no longer 
doubtful. 

Jur Western country is filled with newspapers, 
gazettes, addresses, pamphlets, &e. Politics and 
monied speculations are the order of the day ; bat 
literature among us is ata low ebb. The Atlantic 
towns and cities monopolize the science ; and the 
tone they give to inquiry hardly affects us ; but few 
of their best periodicals reach us, and these are not 
generally read. ‘The state of learning among w & 
proves that a stimulus is needed to give life and x 
tion to those who should be engaged in adding 
to the sum of human knowledge. A vast field 5 (@ 
/ opened before us, and we desire to compete wilh 
our eastern brethren in the operations of intellect 
} and morality, as we do now physically, and contr. 








| bute with them to the glory of our common cout- 
| try. 

It is intended to give a variety of matters inte: 
| esting and instructive to all inquiring minds, and to 
every class of readers ; and yet itis no more tha 
‘should be effected in considering the times, the 





| State of literature, and the great variety of materiah | 9 

| which are scattered everywhere around us, cae Josept 
| In our Journal wili bi found ;—Notices of Insi- © p 
tutions devoted to instruction and the dissemination gp 
of knowledge—the advance of the arts and nation | — 
industry—Historival and Biographical Sketches _ | 
Manners and Customs—Geographical and Statist — educat 
eal accounts—Foreign and American Literature- emanc 
Miscellanies--Tales—Reports of Fashions—Orig | conditi 
inal and selected Poetry—Seientific, Literary aul 7% THE) 
Philanthropic Societies in Europe and both Ame EMA! 
icas—and European [nstitutions, Inventions, Dis wii 


coveries, &e. &e. ; 
New works published or preparing for the pres, © 
Megazines, Journals, &e. in America and through | 
out Europe, will furnish the Editors a copious sip f 
ply, which, besides a number of original article | 
under proper management, will, it is believed, gi? | 
to the Rochester Mirror a respectable rank amos 
the permanent and useful periodical productions & 
the present time. ‘ 
The Editors will be enabled by means of core - 
pondence in Europe, South America and through 
the Union, especially the interior, to offer mu 
original, curious and usefal matter to the patrons uF 
the work. They requést therefore the Autho% 
Booksellers and Printers to send to Gen. D. H.* |) 
Geneva, their books, pamphlets, addresses, &¢ 
enable him to make short extracts, and annow® | 7 
| them to the public. : 
The Rochester Mirror will, as usual, be published 
by Mr Edwin Scrantom, at Rochester, every othe: Tet 
Saturday—printed on good paper and type; ® © 
| quarto form for binding, and afforded at the,!* 
j Fate of $1,50 per annum, payable in advan 
Mr Edwin Serantoin at Rochester, and Geo. 
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| H. at Geneva, will receive subscriptions and monel, whit 
_as also communications, Post-Paid. The voll cond 
/commenced January 2d, 1832. they 
| Premiums the same as were offered for the * mist: 
| Vol. of the Gem, will be given. : 7 
| Specimens and subscription papers wil] be raat 
| nished to those who wish them, on applicatio pape 
| post-paid, to the publisher. ane 
| #C Editors with whom we exchange, are e obta: 
| quested to copy the above into their columns. ee I wii 
ROBERT wood’ |) jn 

4 IVES notice to his friends and the pols ny, 
that he has taken the house corner of ow, : Ms 
den and Southack streets, for the entertainmen! ° © the's 
genteel persons of color who may wish to ere and 
‘commodated wiih board. It is situated in an © ei ie Mos! 
_ ble part of the city, and commands an extensive *” | ate, 
‘ the 2 ’ 

pleasant prospect. Board may be obtained by who 
day, week or month. Every effort will 5e ™ int 


|by Mr Wood to suit the taste and convenience? 
his patrons. Gentlemen of color, in other pla 
on visiting Boston, will find his house a desirat vt 
‘sort. Patronage is respectfully solieited. Des” 


